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HE TONE of the Columbia Grafonola is the supreme test of its 


incomparable musical quality. Rich, round, vividly true and life- 


like, it transforms records into rea/ity—giving back to you the artist 
himself; his personality, his supreme art in all its individual perfection. 


It is the chosen instrument of Barrientos, 
Lazaro, Sembach; the ideal of Ysaye, Casals, 
Hofmann, Godowsky, Parlow, De Pachmann 
—it is the great interpreter of the world’s master 


musicians. 


Columbia 
Grafonola 


Once you hear the Columbia 
Grafonola, playing Columbia 
Records of these or other great 
artists, it will be your choice, 
too. For ‘‘Hearing is_ Be- 
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Perennial Bloom By May Edginton 


An unusual story by May Edginton, a popular English author whose 
stories are appearing regularly in the foremost American magazines. 


Red Heels By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 
An exciting story, in which the romance and mystery of an old South 
American garden, a little Puritan heroine, and a handsome Spanish 
Count spell adventure. 
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Planning The Home Beautiful . By Corinne Updegraff Wells 
The introductory article to an Interior Decoration series by a well- 
known writer, in which home-furnishing, from the standpoint ot both 
beauty and comfort, will be discussed. “ 


Sweet Chariot By Helen Topping Miller 
Going away from home to win success is a common tragedy which 
Helen ‘Topping Miller deals with in her very human story, “Sweet 
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isual literary merit with ; 
both old ind young 
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She furnishes the juicy fruits, the fine flavors and the whole- 
some extracts with which Coca-Cola paints over 3,000,000 
pictures of refreshed content every day on the faces of the 
American people. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution 
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your home more economically. It is more than a cook-book; it does contain hundreds of valuable, tested 





























recipes; but more, itis a practical treatise on efficiency in the home. It shows lists of staple foods, utensils, menus, supplies for 
preparation of emergency dishes, modern labor-saving devices and methods of standardizing housework. 
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_ 3 A Dedication 


UT of the 

dusk of 
centuries I 
come,to make 
you glad—a 
little naked 
mendicant of 
love, bringing 
from golden 
pools of mys- 
tery laughter 
and song. 


My body is 
a lily drenched 
with sun; my heart, a crystal 
goblet brimming with rich nectar 
for your lips to sip; my soul, a 
note in tune with all the spheres. 


Guard me with tender wisdom 
while you may, for I am greater 
than the sea and stars, the sea- 
sons, and the flowers of the 
field, and all the myriad miracles 
of man. 


Swift at my birth were blended 
life and death. Creation’s song 
flashed at my coming. Now in 





my hands I 
hold the bal- 
ance-scale of 
emptiness or 


joy. 


Generation 
upon genera- 
tion of poets 
and genera- 
tion upon gen- 
danatrenchDuljord 


eration of 
painters have 






visioned me 

‘ with simple 
reverence out of the glad re- 
cesses of their souls. Fairies and 
elves have they created for my 
pleasure, and dream-worlds 
founded for my joy, till I can follow 
in my fancy flights a shooting star, 
a silver drop of rain, or virgin 
flake of graceful flurrying snow. 


Take the rich gift I offer: all 
beauty and all holiness combined, 
the trinity of love and faith and 
hope. I am God’s message sent 
to mother-hearts to open them 
and let His glory in. 
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THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW AGAINST PRETTY GIRLS SITTING ON KITCHEN TABLES AND STIRRING CANDY 


BARGAINING FOR MY BABIES 


By A BACHELOR WITH AN IDEAL 


Illustrated by DONALD S. HUMPHREYS 


W! That’s no good,” said Bennie. The ten-year-old 
critic propped one brown elbow on a brown and 
scratched knee. For a moment, his big blue eyes 
were squinted in concentration; then he clapped his 

hands. “I’ve got another idea!” The saucer eyes snapped. 

Bennie and I were writing a play, while I convalesced 
in the hospital tent. As the camp producer, I wanted a 
star role for Bennie. And so did my collaborator, for 
that matter—“But no more girl’s parts,” he warned. We 
had gravely discussed the matter for many hours, and 
watching the boy’s eagerness, and the reflection of his bold 
mind as it flashed in his face, was, in itself, like witness- 
ing a play. He had a personality that “went over the foot- 
lights.” It “went over” with the whole camp, too, where 
its youngest member was idolized to a degree that would 
have ruined a lesser soul. 


Little Bennie had won his camp “emblem” in a month. 
He could take a twelve-foot dive, the thought of which 
nearly sickened me. He played his part in a show with 
gleeful abandon, untinged with self-consciousness. He 
feared absolutely nothing. Withal, he was an affectionate 
youngster, and deserted his ball-team many a time to keep 
me company in the lonely hospital tent. 

I loved Bennie as if he were my own son. He was so 
complete in his powers, and so much everything that a 
human youngster ought to be. “How his father would 
have loved him if he had lived,” I often thought with envy. 

Bennie’s mother I met under circumstances that would 
have spoiled most acquaintanceships at the very beginning. 
She was well-groomed, and on her way to New York. My 
chum and I were in camp togs, ready for a tramp. But we 
were all of us riding together in the same parlor car, and 
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couldn’t help mingling. The spirit of camaraderie she 
threw over the party as she divided her slender lunch, 
made me begin to understand.a litthe where Bennie got-his 
gifts. Afterward, in town, | dined at her home. The 
party outsparkled the candles, under the stimulus of her 
vitality and charm. Her laughter was unquenchable, and 
one would never have guessed the struggle she was facing 
to find the means of holding her little family together. 

Bennie, and Bennie’s mother—and perhaps the biology 
professor—were what first began to eliminate my Elsie- 
motif for me. This had been created, once upon a time, 
when Elsie was sitting on the kitchen table, wearing a big 
apron, swinging her feet, and stirring candy. Even then | 
thought; half ruefully, that there ought to be a law against 
pretty girls sitting on kitchen tables and stirring candy) 
What chance had an innocent bystander like me? I was 
only a college sophomore, and shy, withal. As a result, | 
spent an unmitigatedly delightful summer teaching Elsie 
how to paddle a canoe in the park. She was a woman of 
most powerful attraction—shy, timid, clinging, full of gig- 
gling responses to my college sallies—yet vital, full- 
blooded, and fairly trembling with emotion. We only 
laughed, and played, and discussed the universe in general. 
I was under great pains to explain my philosophy of life to 
her. She listened with great respect, and, I blush to say it, 
treasured up my words of sophomore wisdom. I am sure 
she never understood them, or allowed them to influence 
her in the slightest degree. 

Somehow, something 1 did not understand made me 
struggle against Elsie’s charm, and kept me from ever 
putting myself in a position where I stood bound to her in 
any way. It was with pleasure I discovered that when | 
went away in the fall, other excitements easily blotted out 
the poignancy of that one. What was my astonishment and 
cheerful dismay, however, to find, on returning in the 
winter, that it was even more fun to teach her to skate than 
it had been to teach her to paddle! I went away again, and 
returned, went away some more, and, every time, it all 
came back with a rush. In the long hours at camp, when 
I was lonely—for Bennie was not always devoted—the 
thought of Elsie bothered me. “Why not ask 
her to marry me and be done with it?” I 
asked myself. 

Just at this point, the biology 
professor stepped in. Old Pro- 
fessor Grant has probably had 
ten times as much moral in- 
fluence in the world as any 
preacher that ever came 
to my college town. | 
have a hazy notion that 
he is a world authority, 
also, on the beetles of 
Brazil, or something 
of the sort; but cer- 
tainly, he successfully 
concealed the fact 
from his undergradu- 
ate students. He wore 
old clothes, and talked 
in a voice that those in 
the back of the room 
could scarcely hear. Yet, 
more than once when he 
had finished a lecture, I 
saw those callow under- 
graduates sit for a full minute 
in hushed silence, and then burst 
into applause over the grandeur of 
his words. As he talked, from week 
to week, the complex mysteries of the 
physical world were revealed as a great drama, 
life, struggling up from the all but inanimate, in never- 
ceasing trial and error, pain and death, millennium after 
millennium, billions of individuals spent carelessly to pro- 
duce new life; but always better life. And we humans, a 
















part of that life, perhaps its flower, in our natures, pas- 
sions, and desires, send roots back into those mills nS I 
ages. -They came to. understand .it—those college ;fresh- 


men, even—that the laws of human life, the moral laws, 
are only the biological laws of the univers« 

Perhaps my imagination jumped farther than the pro 
fessor intended—to me, he revealed the possible purpose 
of things. As | saw it then—and as I see it now—the pur- 
pose of the universe, if it had any, was the perfection o 
life. Every. individual life that ever existed was used, it 
it was used at all, to produce better life. If it failed to do 
that, it was utterly wasted. As a human being, | conceived 
that my ultimate purpose was*to raise the standard of th 
race—my strain of it: My children must be better than | 


Of course, that was rather a high-brow way of getting 
at a perfectly normal thing, Everybody who thinks, wants 
his children to be better than himself. Consciously or not, 
that’s what almost everybody is reaching out for Che 
professor's religion—for it amounted to that—only shaped 
up definitely in my mind what I vaguely wanted, anyhow 
It showed me, for one thing, why it was | didn't ‘want 
Elsie. It was a choice between Elsie and—well, Benn 

Something the biology professor never explained 


why men have a natural weakness for the prett eal 
clinging sort of woman. I think they all do. The extre 
type ol the sort 1s what the psychologists call a moron 


a person whose mind never grows up. They are ver 
often pretty girls with a flower-like attractiveness (1 
course, Elsie wasn’t a moron. She was probably of above 


But she was weak: she had no dom 
h ical vil lit And 


worst of all, from my point of view, her weaknesses were 


average intelligence. 


nating qualities, except her mere | 


partly mine—shyness, uncertainty, and non-aggressiven 
One day as | was analyzing my theory, | happened to 
think of a bov whom I knew and piti« He was so pai 


' 


fully self-conscious and timid that his life must have been 


a torture. His father and mother were both fairly normal 


but both unsocial beings. Their son was positively al 
normal. It could not be otherwise. And so, regardle of 
my own happiness, | thought, the woman | would mart 
must be strong, dominating, poised and posses 
ing the qualities that make for survival 


in the strugel Only so, could m 
children have those qualities 
which would make them, in the 
truest sense of the word, suc- 
cessful 
There is a silly, misun- 
derstanding side to this 
eugenic idea well illu 
trated by a college friend 
I had. He himself was 
a splendid, dominating 
type, physically, and 
mentally. Personal de 
velopment became a 
passion with him, with 
the result that he at- 
tempted a thousand 
things and became a 
healthy as a Roman 
gladiator. He believed 
that by achieving perfect 
physical development, and 
marrying a woman equally 
developed, he would be a 
complishing the _ biological 
purpose. When his counterpart 
in physical perfection appeared on 
the scene, he lost no time. All he 
overlooked was the fact that her min¢ 
was, to say the least, sub-average. He married 


her. and his children are having trouble getting on in school 


To me, it was a great deal bigger job than that. Those 


children I wanted—they weren't to be allowed to start out 
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By 

ROYAL BROWN 
LIZABETH TRENT’S  com- 
pact apartment was like its 
mistress. It scorned the littl 
feminine touches around 

which illusions are created. Ann 


Hastings turned her back on the 


uncompromising living-room, and 
gazed down at the square, four 
stories below. People were continu- 


hats of the women 
making little spots of color. The men’s 
derbies were black; that was the only 
somber note, and it did not bespeak suffer- 
ing or sacrifice, except in behalf of the conventions. 

The bodies of the men were blessedly whole, the souls of 
the women were blissfully unscarred. 

Elizabeth’s entrance cut short her musing. “Take that 
chair,” said Elizabeth, “it’s the most comfortable; and then 
start at the beginning and tell me everything. I’m dying 
to hear all about it; your letters were so sketchy!” 

Ann turned, but ignoring the chair Elizabeth designated, 
placed her palms on the sill and half stood, half sat with 
her back to the window, so that the streaming sunlight 
tipped the curling ends of her reddish-brown hair, and 
made of her slenderness a dusky silhouette. 

“T can’t,” she said. “I simply can’t.” And then, answer- 
ing the expression of surprise on her friend’s strongly 
molded, wholesomely homely face, she added, “I want to 
forget it. I—well, you can’t understand because I can’t 
explain, But please don’t ask me anything just now.” 

Elizabeth’s expression changed to concern. 

“IT thought that you looked thin,” she said crisply. “And 
I don’t doubt but that you’re mentally taut. You need a 
Why don’t you go somewhere?” She paused before 
Rangley 


ally passing, the 


rest. 
adding, meditatively, “You might go to Linden. 
sent me down there with a patient of his two years ago. It 
helped her a lot—nervous breakdown, you know. 

“It’s quiet,” Elizabeth continued, in her efficient manner. 
“You could go to the woman Rangley sent his case to— 
Harkness was her name, I think. There would be plenty 


of wholesome food and—” 


PLIZABETH, please stop!” implored Ann. “I’m not go- 
ing to be bundled off like one of Rangley’s patients. I 
want to stay here and go to shows, and walk on Boylston 
Street every afternoon, and wear pretty clothes, and— 
and be feminine!” 
The last words popped out almost defiantly. 
would be much better,” persisted Elizabeth, 
“You have been under a tremendous 
I was afraid you were too 


“Linden 
gently persuasive. 
strain. I can see its effects. 
high-strung for such experiences.” 

Ann laughed unamusedly. 

“Do you want to know exactly what terrible effect the 
tremendous strain had on my high-strung temperament ?” 
she asked. 

Without waiting for an answer, she left the room. A 
moment later she reappeared, a filmy mass of white stuff 
in her arms 

“Look at them. I got them in Paris. The women in 
the shops—most of them are wearing black—all looked at 
me so disapprovingly. I felt as if they were computing how 
many bandages—or bullets—each would buy for France.” 

Elizabeth stared.. “Why, Ann,” she began. Then a 
thought struck her. “Are you going to be married?” 


Ann’s eyes danced. “He’s French, and a count, and his 
family dates back to the sixteenth century,” she said 


“T think 
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Illustrated by 


C. LE ROY BALDRIDGE 


he wears corsets but—” She stopped 
short and laughed outright at the 
expression on Elizabeth’s face—“‘Oh, 
Elizabeth Trent,” she cried, “you're 
as bad as any high-school girl!” 
“I don’t understand,” began Eliza- 
beth. 
“No,” retorted Ann, maliciously, “you 
don’t. I’m not going 
to be.” 
“To whom ?” 
“T don’t know. That’s the joyous part of 
it. I’m going to be so deliciously, rapturously 
feminine that every man who comes my way will say, 
‘Marry me, Ann.’ I’m going to look at him out of the 
corners of my eyes, this way.” Ann illustrated. “There 
was a Mrs. Armstrong on the boat coming home that could 
I’m going to practise it.” 


, 


engaged; I’m 


do it to perfection. 

“Oh, Ann, do be serious.’ 

“Elizabeth, dear, Iam. And I’m going to be so helpless 
that the all-conquering male will feel his little heart go 
pitapat, and he’Ipromise to love, honor, and obey me, if 
I'll marry him, and perhaps—perhaps | will.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “I don’t understand. 
come back from an experience that would sober and steady 
a frivolous person—you’ve come back frivolous.” 

“I who was so sober and serious,” completed Ann. 
Then her eyes darkened, her voice dropped to the low 
note of repressed intensity, and she added: “I’ve seen 
enough suffering to last me a lifetime. I want to forget 
that such a thing as suffering exists. I—I never want to 
see anything wounded or bleeding again, if it’s only a bird.” 

“But Ann, dear, Life is—” 


You've 


I—I want to be feminine and 
that’s 
when 


DON’T care what it is. 

avert my eyes. I’m sick of serving humanity 
the stock phrase, isn’t it? You and I take men 
they’ve hurt themselves so badly that the little frivolous 
women they laugh and play and flirt with when they’re 
well and whole, shrink helplessly away from them; and we 
make them well and whole again—and they shrink from us. 
They do, Elizabeth. When they’re mending, they say fool- 
ish things, but when they’re cured they run away.” 

“You know that isn’t so, Ann.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? Every man just naturally adores the 
women who wear frilly clothes, and picture-hats, and shud- 
der if a dog is hurt or a cat killed. And that’s the kind of 
a woman I’m going to be.” 

“You aren’t going to give up your work!” The worry 
in Elizabeth’s voice was so real that Ann was touched. 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do,” Ann confessed. 
“I’m a soul in rebellion, I guess. Perhaps I am a bit 
overdone.” 

“If you would only go to Linden,” sighed Elizabeth. 

“You sound like a modern mother talking to a modern 
daughter,” commented Ann, with a laugh. “Waste my 
Paris clothes on an Adamless Eden?—for I’m sure it must 
be Adamless !” 

“The only man there that I recall was a widower,” ad- 
mitted Elizabeth. “He seemed inconsolable—but that was 
three years ago.” 

“That’s the most cynical thing I ever heard you say,” 
said Ann. 

“T didn’t mean it so. 
from the Harkness place 
ness— in a wonderful old house. 


with a baby girl is so helpless!” 


He lived just across the street 
I am sure her name was Hark- 
I pitied him, a widower 
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“Perhaps if I find that my finery doesn’t attract enough 
attention in Boston, I'll go there and try it on him,” prom- 
ised Ann, with a smile. 

“But seriously?” persisted Elizabeth. 

“Seriously, 1 think it would be taking a mean advar 
tage,” said Ann. “So probably I won't.” 

In this she reckoned without her hostess. The very 
next morning Elizabeth was asked to take a case and 
straightway forgot the real vacation—the first in months 
she had promised herself. She departed within the hour, 
a stocky, business-like figure in blue serge. “Make your- 
self at home,” she said to Ann, as she kissed her good-by. 

Four days of trying to make herself at home left Ann 
demoralized. Elizabeth abhorred bric-a-brac, photographs, 
or anything else that might be embraced in the collective 
term “dust collectors.” 
was aloof—Spartan-like 


The atmosphere of her apartment 


in its simplicity. And 
the friends that 
dropped in to see Ann 
seemed to speak like 
ventriloquists’ pup- 
pets. She suspected 
that Elizabeth had 
warned them that she 
was overstrung and 
that Europe was a for- 
bidden subject. 

Her decision to flee 
to Linden began with a 
wonder why civiliza- 
tion, so called, had sen- 
tenced so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
people to live in apart- 
ments. In them people 
are born, have their ex- 
istence, and die, with- 
out ever knowing the 
joy of living in a real 
house; a house such as 
—it flashed into her 
mind—the one Eliza- 
beth had described, in 
Linden—the widower’s 
house. 


INDEN, thereupon, 

became typical of 
everything that Eliza- 
beth’s apartment was 
not. The next after- 
noon she was on her 
way there. The train 
was what was known, 
in Linden, as “the four- 
ten from the city,” and 
it proceeded as digni- 
fiedly on its way as an 
old gentleman taking an 
afternoon stroll, stop- 


“i'm GOING TO LOOK 
OUT OF THE CORNERS OF 


ping now and then to 
greet acquaintances. MY EYES, THIS WAY’ 
Her book, and the mov- 

ing pictures the car- 

window framed, palled upon Ann after a while, and she 
turned her attention to her fellow travelers. 

The man in the seat diagonally ahead caught her roving 
eyes and held them. His profile had distinction; his nose 
and chin were comfortably strong, and Ann felt he could 
smile pleasantly, and that his smile would reveal good, 
strong white teeth. He must be all of forty, she decided— 
his close-cropped black hair was touched with gray at the 
temples. He—but at that point her eyes hurriedly sought 
sanctuary. He had risen and was lifting his overcoat from 
the hook. 
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Heavens! There were feet and feet of hin And his 
eyes, after a brief survey of the almost empty car, had 


come to rest on her 
It was a comfort to know that her hat was a dear 
“Linden!” bellowed a brakeman, flinging open the door 
and letting a rush of air in 


AX* hurriedly took possession of her bag, and started 


down the aisle 


She reached the station platform just 
behind the very tall passenger, and looked about, some 
what at a loss. Her fellow passenger glanced at her, and 
then, lifting his hat, said, with a suggestion of diffidence 


“Were you expecting someone to meet you?” 


“Yes—I mean no,” answered Ann confusedly. Then, 
rallying her wits, “| expected there would be some cor 
vevance here a carriaze or something to take me to 

Miss Harkness’ house 
Miss Harkness 


He knit his brows for 


a moment, and theh his 
face cleared “Don't 
you mean Miss Har 
kins ?” 


“Perhaps 1 do. Does 


she take boarders ?” 

“Sometimes,” he 
said, with a_ fugitive 
smile she wondered at 
He hesitated briefly 
and, with a return of 
difidence, said, “If 
you'll let me take your 
bag I’ll—” 

“Thank you,” said 
Ann. Together they 
walked up the road 
There was an arch of 
elms, on either side of 
which green shuttered, 
white-clapboarded cot 
tages caught the sunset 
glory in their windows 
The silence was ghast 
ly. Ann searched des- 
perately for some con- 
versational lead other 
than an inanity con- 
cerning the weather. 
But he broke the si- 
lence first. 

“There’s Miss Har- 
kins’ house now—but 
perhaps you've been 
there before?” 

Ann shook her head 
“No. A friend of mine 
told me I might get 
room and board there.” 

“Does Miss Har- 
kins know you are 
coming?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“No. I came on the 
impulse of the mo- 
ment.” 

Ann was conscious that he glanced at her curiously but 
all he said, as they crossed the street was, “I live in the 
house just opposite.” 

Ann looked up at him with quickened interest. So this 
was the inconsolable widower of whom Elizabeth had spoken 
She wondered if he were still inconsolable, if—but the sight 
of the house itself, gleamingly white behind its bodyguard 
of towering elms, changed the course of her thoughts 
“Icn’t it adorable!” she cried. “I do love old houses! 
“Do you?” he asked His eves shone with pleasure like 
bov’s 








12 
“It seems to me that they make more—experience d homes,” 
she explained. “They've had so much practise you know.” 
“I never thought of it just that way,” he confessed, 
reaching for the knocker on Miss Harkins’ front door 
“But | think you are right.’ 


I 
,; \ 


Che door opened with such suspicious alacrity, that Ann 
l Harkins had been observing their approach 


from behind the stiffly starched curtains of her front parlor, 
or through the keyhole, even 

“Evening, Myles Roberts,” she said, surveying Ann 
through steel-rimmed spectacles. She was a _ keen-eyed 
woman of the wiry type New Englanders describe as 
meager, and her gray hair was brushed back uncompro- 
misingly from her forehead 
“I've brought you a boarder, Miss Harkins,” said Ann’s 
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“I wasn’t calculating on taking any boarders,” replied 
Miss Harkins, eyeing Ann doubtfully. “But perhaps as it’s 
a friend of yours—” 

“Thank you,” said he, heartily. Then, turning to Ann, 
he held out his hand. “I'll call this evening—if I may.” 

\nn, who had listened wonderingly to the conversation, 
Saw a cryptic message in his eyes, and obeyed it promptly. 

“Why, of 
course,” she 
said cordially, 
and turned 
and followed 
Miss Harkins 
up the nar- 
row, carpeted 
Stairs, toa 
room at the 
head of the 
hall. 

“I'd liked 
to have had 
time to clean 
up,” said Miss 
Harkins, 
severely, as 
she opened 
the door. 

“Why, ev 
erything is 
simply _—spot- 
less,” Ann re- 
assured her 

Left alone 
she sat on the 
bed and sur 
veyed her 
surroundings 
with a little 
smi le of 
amusement 
The room was 
unquestion- 
ably Miss 
Harkins’ 
chamber de 
luxe, if the 
presence of 
tidies meant 
anything 
Each chair 
had at least 
two. 

The win- 
dows were 
draped with 
e-2.4.4-2 t-y 
starched cur- 
tains. Ann 
jumped up 
and drew back 
one of these 
Across the 
way was the 
Roberts 
house. She 
studied it 
with interest. 
It had the wondertul dignity that was a characteristic of 
its period, and there were four big chimneys, two on either 
end. That meant open fireplaces; and how she adored 
open fireplaces! And now, she concluded, she must hurry 
if she were to be unpacked in time for supper. 

“I'd liked to have had time to cook sunthin’,” said Miss 
Harkins, as Ann took her place at the table. Before Ann 
could reply, Miss Harkins had plunged into grace 
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FINE 


By HELEN TOPPING MILLER 


Illustrated by W. C. NIMS 


RDINARILY, when the nurses at Doctor Brook’s 
hospital cleaned the linen-room, they went at it 
systematically, disposing of every intruding grain 

of dust, slaying every sinister germ. They shifted 

the piles of rough, dried towels and surgical linen, gray- 
green from much sterilizing, and delicately dabbed away 
such grime as might be lurking invisibly upon the already 
well - scoured 
shelves. They 
flicked the an- 
tiseptic mop 
into corners, 
and gave the 
door-knob a 
mechanical 
swipe. And 
then they 
came out and 
closed the 
door, confi- 
dent that 
their work 
was well done 
But ona 
certain warm 
March morn- 
ing when the 
sun was be- 
ginning to 
show a_ hint 
of redness in 


its light, and ON THE COT BY THE WINDOW, THE LITTLE CRIMSON 


warmth radi- 

ated from the southern window-panes, the Youngest Nurse 
set about cleaning the linen-room after a fashion most 
amazing. 

The Youngest Nurse did not move the stacks of linen 
about from place to place while she flirted such contamina- 
tion as might abide beneath them. Instead, she jerked 
down every bundle of towels, every sheet, every roll of 
bandage. She bounced the folded garments from their 
places, and thumped the whole accumulation down’ upon a 
scrubbed and meek little table, where it tottered pitifully, 
like an abandoned family wash. 


HEN the Youngest Nurse set to work with vindictive 

broom, and relentless brush. She scrubbed and she wiped. 
She slammed things about, and flung the broom handle 
into the corner with a bang. And all the while her teeth, 
very white, were set sternly in her lower lip, very pink; 
and, above a haughty nose, her eyes were two blue flames. 

On this particular morning, too, when the sparrows 
giggled: like ecstatic little fluffs of brown feathers in the 
streets, and the green tips of crocus leaves thrust promising 
wedges through the quivering sod, and even the fattest 
policeman sang a bit under his breath, the Youngest Nurse 
felt no thrill of the springtime in her heart. 

The Youngest Nurse was angry! She felt abused, mar- 
tyred, misunderstood! Grievances foamed within her like 
bitter yeast! And chiefly her wrath was directed against 
the Young Doctor 

With the stirring of the war spirit throughout the coun- 
try, had come a great wail of need from the Red Cross 
Doctors were needed; nurses were needed. The medical 
The hospital magazines cried out 
The Youngest Nurse 


journals shouted of it 
concerning the need for workers 
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read it all, and into her eyes came the far-away look of the 
missionary and the crusader. Like the visioning of a great 
light, she suddenly felt herself consecrated to the service 
of the wounded. 

And then a stiff-backed obstacle arose and shattered her 
dream. This obstacle was the Young Doctor. If the 
Youngest Nurse had not been in love with the Young 
Doctor, his 
opinion would 





not have mat- 
tered, But she 
was in love 
deeply, irre- 
vocably And 
as yet she had 
not learned. 
that love is a 
goading mas 
ter with a 
Stern Voice 
She had look 
ed upon love 
as a sort of 
benevolent 
relative whose 
joy would be 
to give her 
whatever she 
wanted. And 
at present she 
wanted, des- 
perately, to 


. BLOT WHICH WAS GLORIA’S SON SQUIRMED ON A 
a tinge of PILLOW enlist in the 


Red Cross 

The Ybung Doctor walked with a stoop, and looked at 
you with mild and near-sighted eyes. At times, he forgot 
to have his white coat laundered. But under all the meek 
ness of him, there lurked a steely conviction. that there 
was work—crying work—needed work—to be done at a 
person’s right hard if one will but look for it. 

He used this conviction like a sharp bone-saw on the 
fabric of the Youngest Nurse’s heroic dream. The result 
was much friction and some pain, and the Youngest 
Nurse’s irritated onslaught on the linen-room, 

The ‘other nurses, passing in the corridor, heard the 
swish of her“attack, and smiled to themselves. The periodic 
tantrums of the Youngest Nurse afforded a bit of: diversion 
in days.that were often too wearily full of charts, and pulses, 
and diet formulas, and bichloride solutions. But the Oldest 
Nurse, coming down the corridor from the little room at 
the back, looked in at the linen-room and smiled sadly 


HE Oldest Nurse had a soul strung like an Eolian 

harp, which played soft cadences, sweet or melancholy 
as the influence vibrated from the hearts of those around 
her. She had just come from the little, cheap room where 
the least affluent of Doctor Brook’s patients were cared 
for. As a rule, one beheld more glorified joy in the little 
back room than in all the exclusive and aristocratic cham 
bers in the front of the house put together And on this 
March morning, the Oldest Nurse glowed with the exalta- 
tion of one who has served, a humble handmaid, at God's 
ever-new and beautiful creating. Her gray eyes shone 
under the soft disorder of her white hair. But as she 
looked at the stiff and petulant chin of the Youngest Nurse, 
the light went out of them, and she shook her head. The 
Oldest Nurse could find no amusement in the unhappiness 





oft other peopl And she knew that under the stern teeth, 
the lip of the Youngest Nurse was quivering pitifully 
She laid a hand on the shining, aseptic door-knob and 
went in 
The Youngest Nurse looked up pettishly, ready 
But nobody at Doctor Brook’s ever snapped at the Oldest 
urs The Old Doctor roared at her, and the Young 
Doctor orated at her with superior airs which deceived 


to snap. 


body, and the other nurses disputed with her and some- 
times sniffed a little. But nobody snapped 

\lready, some of the stifiness had gone out of the 
Youngest Nurse 

“Through ?” she inquired briskly, but politely. 

“A boy replied the Oldest Nurse. “Give me one of 
those heavy flannels, Margaret. He hasn't a very good 
circulation yet and his little feet are cold.” 

“Il wonder what they'll say—the Pecks,” mused the 
Youngest Nurse pulling a blanket out of a camphory bin, 
“| expect they'll be furious.” 

“He has a nice head,” remarked the Oldest Nurse. “I 
am always glad when my babies have well-shaped heads. 
| hope they don’t get a chance to spoil him with their 
money.” 

“" suppose she’s de lighted,” observed the Youngest Nurse. 

The Oldest Nurse considered, her lips a trifle grave. 


“T HEY never are exactly—at first,” she commented 
“She's exhausted, of course, and she’s a little frightened 
and grieved by it all. She wants to be petted, and con- 
doled, and praised—they all do, these poor little, new 
mothers! She'll begin to love the baby, to-morrow! But, 
he—” she smiled, and emphasized the pronoun by which 
newly-made fathers were always designated at Doctor 
Brook’s—he is so proud, and so scared of his son.” 
She was still smiling 
when she came into the little 
back room wherein lay THE OLDEST NURS 
Gloria—the second daugh- 
ter of the aristocratic and 
wealthy house of Peck of 
Rhinebeck, Long Island, 
and New York—Gloria, 
who had married her 
mother’s chauffeur, and had 
been disgraced, and dis- 


STRUNG 


LIKE / OLIAN HARP 


owned, and abandoned to a 
seven-room city flat and 
love and cabbage on twenty 
dollars a week. 

Gloria lay back very limp 
on her hard little pillow, her 
tawny-brown hair spiked 
out on either side of her 
head in two long, thin, hos- 
pital braids. The face of 
Gloria was white with the 
drained pallor which at- 
tends maternity, and her 
eyes looked very big and 
solemn. She looked like 
most of the young mothers 
whom the Oldest Nurse 
tended and petted, looked 
like them except that there 
was no glow to her—none 
of the light which women 
bring with them up out of 
their dark valley. Gloria 
looked very tired—and very 
lonely—and very bored. 
Sut that was all 

On the cot by the win- 
dow, the little crimson blot 
which was Gloria’s son 
squirmed on a pillow. His 
forehead was wrinkled with 
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the age-old fury of the newborn, and his fists, blue and 
drowned-looking, snatched at nothing. Heir to the seven- 
teen millions of old Amos Peck, he opened his blue-lipped 
mouth and squealed for bread! 

Whereupon a broad, rather handsome young man who 
sat beside the cot looked terrified, and turned an appealing 
face upon the Oldest Nurse. 

“He's cold,” said she very indulgently. “We'll wrap him 
And she unfolded the blanket. 


l 


up warmly in this.” 


[ was not a pretty blanket. Somehow, no matter how 

much pulchritude a thing may possess when it enters the 
door of a hospital, it always ends up in a proletariat gray- 
green hue of discouragement. The young chauffeur-father, 
whose name was Crandall Dawes, saw that it was a woolly 
blanket, and warm; and his eyes glowed. 

But Gloria, beholding it, saw the toneless ugliness of it 

the stringy binding, the frayed edges. Her lip curled. 

“Couldn't he have a pretty blanket?” she asked, petu- 
lantly. “I had one’—the young husband winced at the em- 
phasis—‘“and I’m sure | brought it.” 

The Oldest Nurse smiled, and her shoulders drooped a 
little as though she discerned a burden and took it up 

“This one will keep his little toes warm,” she remarked, 
“and we know there are no germs in it. We will save his 
pretty one till he’s big and handsome and rides out in the 
park.” 

“I hate to think of my baby wrapped in a blanket like 
that!” sighed Gloria, in a way so like her mother, the 
famous Mrs. «\mos Sequandil Peck, that the Oldest Nurse 
smiled to herself 

Then the heir to the fortunes of the Pecks, and the mis- 
fortunes of the Dawes, having sunk into slumber, the 
Oldest Nurse reminded the young husband that it was 
against the rules for him to 
stay another minute; pulled 
down the shades, and went 
down-stairs to her room. 

In the corridor outside, 
the Youngest Nurse was 
fixing trays and quarreling 
anew with the Young 
Doctor. 


[NX her room, the Oldest 

Nurse threw off her spotty 
apron and her rumpled 
skirt, with a sagging hint 
of weariness in shoulders 
and eyes and mouth. They 
wearied her—these young 
people—who, having youth, 
and love, and the wide 
world, turned their eyes 
away from joy and smote 
the air with greedy fists and 
cried out for the emptiness 
of the wind, and the velvet 
of the fog, and the light of 
the will-o’-the-wisp ! 

Here was the Youngest 
Nurse fighting love for a 
footsore and _ heart-searing 
martyrdom which moved to 
the stir of a drum. And up- 
stairs a tawny-haired girl- 
mother ignored the treas- 
ures love laid at her feet in 
fretting for the petty trap- 
pings with which her fore- 
mothers had armored their 
anesthetized souls against 
the continued weariness of 
living. 

The Oldest Nurse looked 
in the mirror and shook her 
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white head. And then suddenly there came into her head a 


sudden, mischievous inspiration! 


Without stopping to con- 


sider, the Oldest Nurse hurried into the office and tele- 


phoned Mrs. 


Amos Sequandil Peck—mother of Gloria. 


Heaven connived with her—Mrs. Amos Peck chanced 


to be in an 
amenable 
mood — and 
an hour later 
that austere 
lady, very 
imposing ina 


black broad- 


cloth suit 
which fitted 
her proper 


curves like a 
suéde glove, 
he r beaked 
nose and 
belligerent 
chin giving 
her the air 
of an aristo- 
cratic old 
lady-bird of 
prey, enter- 
ed Doctor 
Brook’s hos- 
pital like an 
army with 
banners. 
Mrs. Amos 
Sequandil 
Peck sur- 
veyed the 
hall, with 
its polished 
floor spotted 
with the 
blurry prints 
of rubber 
2 ee 8 & 
through a 
disapprov- 
ing lor- 
gnette. She 
swept the 
walls with 
an accusing 
look as 
though her 
frosty eye 
detected 
hordes of 
plebian 


germs frol- 
icking over 
their white 


surfaces. 
And then 
she looked 
at the Old- 
est Nurse. 
There 
was nothing 
institutional 


about the Oldest Nurse. 


“1 COULDN’T Go!” 


Even in her stiffest and primmest 


uniform, she looked like a jolly grandmother dressed up to 


play charades. 


It was evident that Mrs. Amos Peck was 


not entirely pleased with her. 


“You are in charge here?” 


briefly. 


inquired Mrs. Peck, very 


The Oldest Nurse nodded politely. 


“I am 


Mrs. Amos Peck,” 


“I understand that my daughter is here 


the austere visitor continued 





GASPED THE YOUNGEST NURS! “1 GOT IN AND H 


“Mrs. Dawes ?” 
and with a little glint of vengeance in her eye 
Steely as Mrs. Peck 
This-was more than she could bear calm] 


was, she winced a 


name. 


name inscribed upon the patrician scroll of 


SHUT THE DOOR—AND THEN—I COULDN'T! 


Over the exquisitely controlled features of 


inquired the Oldest Nurse 
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deliberately, 
little at the 
y. Aservant’s 
her family! 

“She is 
doing well ?” 
asked, 


ignoring the 


she 


Dawes has a 
littl * 


up?” 


HE Old 

Doctor 
was not in 
clined to in- 
lulgence in 
the 
of visitors, 
as the Old- 
est Nurse 


matter 


knew very 
w ¢ Il. Sut 
the sudden 


plan she had 
conceived 
for bringing 
happiness to 
four 
ping 

people de- 
pen deda 


gTO 


young 


great deal 
upon the 
conduct of 
Mrs. Amos 
Peck As 
for the Old 


Doctor for 
years the 
Oldest 
Nurse had 
listened to 
his bellowed 
and 
placidly 
done as she 


order S 


pleased. 

“He is a 
beautiful 
baby,” 


suggested, 


she 
with deep 
guile in her 
on 


Mrs Peck, 


schooled from the beginning against any betrayal of emo 


tion, came a brief shade of feeling. For an 
Oldest Nurse suspected that her upper lip qui 
a hint of softness came into her cold, gray eye 
gained her icy composure immediately and said 
think | 


thing almost like a jerk: “I will go up 


moment 


ve red 


instant, the 
Then 

But she re- 
, with some 


just for a 
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THE LONG-DISTANCE MOTHER 


By LOIS WILLOUGHBY 


How many 
glasses of water 


LTHOUGH 
women in 
other profes- 
sions are often 
called from their homes for acon- 
iderable length of time, it is the 


between meals?— 

Dorothy, six; Helen, four 

How long did Dorothy prac 

tise her piano lesson?—Three-quarters 
of an hour. 

How long did Helen practise her 


actress who must more often play piano lesson?—Thirty-five minutes. 
the part of Long-Distance Mother, How many times did Dorothy brush 
her teeth?—Three times. 


which means administering the 
affairs of her household, a thou- 
sand miles away, and bestowing 
her daily love and care upon her 
family through a_ well-organized 


How many times did Helen brush 


her teeth ?—Twice 

How many times did Dorothy brush 
her hair ?—Twice. 

How many times did Helen brush 
her hair?—Three times 





system. Emma Dunn (Mrs, John Did Dorothy receive good marks for 

\W. Stokes), Julie Opp (Mrs. Wil- school lessons ?—Yes. 

liam Faversham), and Ethel Were they good?—Yes, except that 
: Dorothy grumbled each time her hair 


Barrymore (Mrs. Russell G. Colt), 
are all of them at the same time 


popular actresses and successful 


was brushed. 


“With answers regularly to 
just these questions,” added Miss 


mothers, even if occasionally the 
Dunn, “I can tell quite accurately 


mothering has to be done by 





prox) Miss Dunn, star of Pay how the children are getting along. 
Day, Mother, Sinner, and Every week I make a résumé, and 
other successes, is the mother of MRS. WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AND HER TWO | if the results indicate that my rules 
two little girls, neither one of — ee ae a need changing, I lose no time in 
vhom has ever seen her on the L ne a getting them properly adjusted. 

stage; Miss Opp, the English “Regular sleeping hours are of 


actress, who has appeared with her great importance, and I am very 

husband in many Shakespearian productions, has two fine, rigid on that point. Regular hours for meals are equally 

manly boys; Ethel Barrymore, a great favorite on the stage important. Of course, the diet varies ; but it consists mainly 

since she was a mere slip of a girl, devotes her time, off | of fruit, cereals, lots of fresh vegetables, chicken, and fish 

stage, to two small sons and a baby daughter but very little meat. The children have sweets, in moderate 

quantities, only at Christmas time, and candy eggs for the 

At! HOUGH each of these three Long-Distance Mothers Easter hunt. I scan the menus carefully to see that the food 
lavs stress upon the same fundamentals of good health, combines the proper elements. That responsibility rests 

discipline, and a standard of education which allows the child with the cook; but if she neglects it, I do not. 

to express its own individuality, and work out its own prob- 

lems, each one has her own definite rules and working plans. ‘THE water-drinking habit, once formed, is easy to follow; 


Miss Dunn, for instance, mothers her daughters— and ‘keeping count’ of the number of glasses for the 
Dorothy, aged twelve, and Helen, aged nine—by strict busi- daily report, I find, adds a certain zest. 
ness methods. “When I returned from my last long tour,” “The children’s. playtime seems to take care of itself, 


said Miss Dunn, “they were in the most perfect physical and I have little cause for complaint with their lessons. I 


condition of any two youngsters I ever saw. They have outline a general course of reading from their school books, 





better health when I am away than when | am with them. and children’s stories—but no newspapers—since an early 
Isn't that a pathetic situation? When I am home, you see, reading habit is an invaluable asset. 
they impose on me, as all children do on their “My children dislike intensely to follow rules. 
mothers. They study less, sit up later, and ee That is why I make such an insistent effort 
a =a 

have more pastries and sweets. My love ~, to see that they do. It teaches them that 
rather undoes them. But when I am on be. we must follow certain rules and laws 
tour, they follow a daily routine that Y * all through life if we want a little 
1 work out carefully and explicitly happiness. But all children thrive 
before I leave. A report identical / on discipline. They love it. I am 
with the following is mailed to / a great believer in discipline 
me daily: everywhere, and I, myself, would 

What time did the children rise? rete’ dre m of breaking a rule 

we ey ee in the theater. 

What time did they go to bed?— | “The happiest time of the 
At 7:30 P. M ' | year for me is the summer, 

What did they eat for breakfast? | Z . 

A baked apple, dish of oatmeal, a when we all spend our vacation 
coddled egg, two slices of toast, glass together at our new country 

warm milk ; / home—a shack on the Sound, 

What did they eat for luncheon? / ar Milford. C abl Sore 

Plate of vegetable soup, baked potato, ‘ near Multord, onnecticut. ere 
salad, dish of rice pudding, two slices we go barefooted and bareheaded, 
of bran bread, amd each drank a glass \ p with our hair braided down our 
nda half of milk ~ hacks i . a » : 

- - . ' vacks in true gypsy fashion. 
What did they eat for dinner White ~ os "o 
Ali I want Dorothy and Helen to grow 


it of chicken, dish of carrots and peas, stean ed 


rice and stewed prunes, bran bread, a glass of milk. a up simple, wholesome young women—always 
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just as near to nature as they can possibly be. Also, I want 
to keep as closely in touch with them as I can. They write 
to me, now, every day—if they wish to. I require only the 
service of love.” 

The Faversham boys—William, Jr., aged ten, and 
Philip, aged eight—have been brought up largely by long- 
distance telephone. “We count our toll bill as much a part 
of our living expenses as our board bill,” said Miss Opp. 
“Every evening before | go to the theater, | talk with the 
nurse over the telephone, unless, of 
course, we are too far away. If 
we are, she sends me a day 
letter, telling all about the 
children. 

“Actresses are sup- 
posed to know little 
about having chil- 
dren. Perhaps that 
is so,” frankly con- 
fessed Miss Opp, 

“but we realize the 
fact, and so are 
most exacting 
about the persons 
to whom we en- 
trust our little 
ones. Mothers 
should choose a 


nurse for 
their chil- 
dren who is 
so wonder- 
ful they 
never are 
willing to let 
her go; and 
the nurse 
should be 
made to feel 
so much a 
part of the 
home, that 
she, in turn, 
never wishes 
to go. Find- 
ing sucha 
wonderful being isn’t an easy task, but it can be accom- 
plished. 

“Our boys have always had the same nurse—a charm- 
ing woman with a remarkable personality, tourtesy, and 
spirituality; which the boys, only naturally, reflect. 

“My mother theory is broad and simple: Fresh air—I 
am a maniac about it; simple food; and plenty of sleep. 
I encourage regularity and discipline, to which all children 
respond quickly. I have no hidebound rules. Rules smother 
personality, and what right have we to deprive a child of 
its greatest gift? Personally, I could not be bound by 
rules—and I want to play fair with my children. I try, 
primarily, to give them health and a high standard. They 
must work out the rest themselves. 

Billy, my oldest boy, keeps his own conduct record. He 
has a keen sense of justice and honor, and is far more 
severe than the nurse in the accounting. He has great 
dignity, too. In many ways, Billy is like his father, and 
imitates him in everything. 
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“Phil is like himself—a happy, care-free, restless little 
lad, who looks at the world with more lenient eyes. He 
has an easy, familiar way. It is always ‘old chap,’ and ‘old 
fellow,’ and ‘old man,’ with him. He refuses to sign his 
letters “Your Little Son,’ but inscribes them boldly, ‘Your 
Big Son.’ 

“Mr. Faversham has a great horror of slang, which the 
boys have come to share in a certain degree. Every time 
they use slang, they put a fine in the little bank. They are 

real boys, | find, for the bank is often quite heavy 
“Reading is their favorite diversion, and we 


— keep good books everywhere for them to hap 


pen upon. Their father has a mania for 

poetry, and has taught both of the boys to 

read ‘Hiawatha’ and ‘The Lay of the 

Last Minstrel’ aloud to each other 

But I think the most thumbed book 

in the house is Stevenson's Child's 
Garden of Verse 

“They revel in outdoor sports, 
and swim and sail daily when we 
are at Mattituck, Long Island, for 
the summer. 

“I often selfishly wish that I 
could personally direct all the 
activities of my children And 
then I look at my two sturdy boys 

always well—and wonder, if, 
like plants, they don’t thrive better 
when the gardener gives them a 
good start, and then leaves them 
alone to fight their own battles 
and develop naturally.” 

[The Barrymore babies are a 
sturdy, lovely trio. Samuel Pome- 
roy Colt, Jr.. was seven last No 
vember; Ethel Barrymore Colt, a 
May-day baby, is approaching her 
fifth anniversary; and last Sep- 

tember three candles burned on the birthday cake of John 
Drew Colt, better known as Jack 

After Sammy was born, every one wondered whether: 
the young actress would go back to the stage, or stay at 
home atid bring up the baby. When the question was put up to 
her, Miss Barrymore promptly set every one’s mind at rest 

“Take care of my own baby?” she echoed in astonish 
ment. “Trust it to an amateur! Why, when my husband 
presented me with a $7,000 touring car, I got a $100-a-weck 
man to run it; and now that I have a $1,000,000 baby 
that’s what every baby is worth, you know—do you think 
that any one but the best baby specialist in the world is 
going to run it!” 

The figures may be quoted wrong, but Miss Barrymore 
declares the theory is right, and the best baby specialists 
still rule in the Mamaroneck home. They control the 
technique of youthful living, and Miss Barrymore furnishes 
the artistic temperament and the inspiration. 

“IT want my children to be healthy and happy—that is all 
I ask for them,” said Miss Barrymore. “No fads, and no 
mental or physical experiments shall be tried on them. 

“My ideas are rather old-fashioned, but 1 want them 
carried out in the most modern way. I always listen seri- 
ously to old-fashioned mothers. Out of sheer necessity, 
they learned what was the best thing to do, and, thanks to 
science, to-day we know the best way to do it. The care 
of my children falls to others because my life has been 
spent in training for the stage. If I had not inherited a 
profession, I should have trained for active motherhood 
It is the most wonderful réle in life! 

“When I am playing in New York,” said the actress- 
mother, “I motor in from our country home just in time 
for the performance. I try to be with the children every 
moment I can—to brace them up when disaster comes, and 
to share their sunny hours. We look at pictures together, 
and read together, and stroll together, and Sammy and I 


[Concluded on page 067] 





ELL, family, I did it! Uncle Bertram said | 
couldn't, but I did.” Theodora, the 
martyr, walked into the Whitlock sitting-room 


and removed her hat as calmly as if she had 


family 


not been absent an entire week on a mysterious mission. 

“Oh, Theo, I’m glad you're back,” sighed her mother. 
“I’m too old to live in the confusion we have when you're 
gon 

“Where on earth do you keep the soup spoons?” cried 
Kitty. “Aunt Mandy couldn’t find them. We thought of 
using straws from the soda-fountain.” 

Daisy put her hand over her twin’s mouth, “And the 
key to the linen closet, Theo? We haven't changed the 
table-cloth since you left.” 

“Annette has been very sweet”—Marie spoke from the 
with patient resignation—‘“but nobody prepares my 
broth as well as you.” 

Annette cuddled against her older sister. 
awful when you aren't here,” she whispered. 


cou h 


“It’s perfectly 


Joedy Whitlock was playing chess with Clyde Derri- 
more. He pushed back his chair, and held out both hands. 
“My, you’re looking pretty, Sis. Come, tell us the great 
tidings.” 


Before she answered, Theodora made the rounds of the 
family, kissing her mother, and smiling a greeting to Det 
rimore. Then she took her stand in the center of the room, 
her gray eyes sparkling with triumph 

“Now I'll tell you the news,” 
be the one to ask, Joedy, for it’s about you. I’ve 
the appointment !” 

“The appointment! What appointment?” they chorused. 

“The appointment to China! Shall we tell them our 
Joedy hasn’t had anything to do 


she cried. “You may well 


secured 


plans, Joedy? You see, 
since he passed his law examinations. 
if there was any business it 
nothing in 


It's over six months 
He’s in the best office 
would come to Judge Enslen’s—but 
Houston Center that can’t be litigated by a row across the 
back fence. You know we agreed that if Joedy ever hopes 
to make a name for himself he must get out into the world.” 

“But China?” shrieked Daisy. “Nobody goes there but 


now. 
there’s 


missionaries.” 


HAT’S where you're wrong,” Theodora smiled wisely 
upon her younger sister. “I read about the wonderful 
opportunities opening up for young men in China. Why, 
they get rich in no time, don’t they, Clyde?” And without 
waiting for Derrimore to answer—it was Theodora’s way 
she continued gaily, “So Joedy and I planned for him to 
study Chinese, and then offer his services to some big com- 
That’s why Joedy has been 


pany branching out in China. 
Now he’s 


going down to see old Li Fang at the mission. 
rewarded !” 

“But how on earth,’ 
the job?” 

Theodora clapped her hands like a school-girl. “I knew 
we'd find a way. I saw in the paper that Oscar Horletson, 
president of the Universal Oil Trust, was in Birmingham. 
They are opening up in China; so I knew he was my man. 
That’s why I rushed off to Birmingham. I camped on 
Horletson’s trail and finally got an introduction. 1 told 
him about Joedy, how he took a correspondence law course 
here at home, what sacrifices we made to give him a winter 
Then I told Mr. Horletson that Joedy knew 
Anyway, it’s done. 


, 


stammered Joedy, “did you get me 


at law school. 


Chinese. He thought that was splendid. 


And Mr. Horletsca has promised Joedy a position. He’s to 
go over to-morrow and settle matters, and then, in a week, 
he’s to join Mr. Horletson in Birmingham and go North.” 
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“To China! In a week!” gasped Joedy. 

Theodora had long ago accustomed her family to the 
idea that some day Joedy must seek broader fields than 
Houston Center. Now her enthusiasm swept away any 
lurking regrets they might have entertained at the thought 
of losing him so soon. 

“Our Joedy in China!” 
danced about their bewildered brother. 

Joedy stumbled to his feet and flung back his hair 

“You're a peach, Theo, to do it for me! But, somehow, 
I didn’t think it would come so soon. It’s taken me by 
He turned to Derrimore and swept the chess- 
“IT won't play any more to-night, if you 
I'll take a walk and think this over.” 

When he was gone, Theodora picked up her hat. “I'll 
run over and tell Aunt Hester and Uncle Bertram. They 
said I couldn’t possibly do it. And the night before Joedy 
leaves we'll have a dinner for all the cousins. I want to 
give Joedy a wonderful send-off. Now, mother, you start 
on his socks. And, Nettie, don’t sit up too late. I'll be 
back, Maria, in time to bring up your hot milk.” 

She stepped™kefore the mirror to adjust her hat, and 
Derrimore from the corner. “It’s late, Theodora. 
May I walk over with vou?” 


The girls formed a circle and 


surprise.” 
men into the box. 
don’t mind, Clyde. 


rose 


HEODORA smiled her pleasure and pulled her stylish 

hat to a better angle. She was glad Derrimore offered 
to go, for she had been wondering all evening what he 
thought of her plan for Joedy. 

Clyde Derrimore had come to Houston 
months before as government engineer, and had brought a 
letter of introduction from a distant cousin in Virginia, 
suggested that the Whitlocks take him into their 
home. Mrs. Whitlock was horrified at the idea of a “pay 
ing guest” in their stately old residence, but Theodora in- 
sisted that the money for Annette’s music lessons might as 
well come out of this young man’s pockets. 

She had welcomed Derrimore, and he soon became one 
of the family. He was a large, well-built man, with clear 
blue eyes that looked straight through one, demanding truth 
and honesty. To Theodora’s way of thinking, a very hand- 
some man, with an undercurrent of quiet power beneath 
his rather gentle manner. 

Derrimore had seen the whole wide world, Theodora 
had rarely been out of Houster Center. Naturally, they 
disagreed on many subjects, but every clash of wits left 
them closer friends. They boated together on the river, 
played golf on Theodora’s spare afternoons—which had 
grown more frequent since Clyde’s coming—read and 
chatted together during long evenings. And often, as she 
moved about the house, working or directing, Theodora 
found the blue eyes following her admiringly. 

The disconcerting thing was that Clyde’s eyes were all 
that spoke his feeling; not one word of love had passed 
his lips. Theodora reminded herself, emphatically, that if 
he did speak she would have to tell him she was needed at 
home and could not marry, just as she had told Henry 
Crenshaw, and Willy Ben Peebles, and other men in Hous- 
ton Center. Still, in her heart, she longed to hear the old, 
old story from Clyde. 

As they left the house, Theodora turned expectantly to 
Derrimore: “You haven't told me what you think of my 
plan, Clyde. Haven’t I done well by Joedy ?” 

Clyde threw back his head and laughed. “It was the 
funniest thing, to see how they missed you, Theo. They 
flew around like chickens with their heads off. It was one 
continuous scrap the whole time you were gone.” 


Center eight 


who 
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“It’s absurd, the way. th lt ; n | 

act. reached the Bertram Whitlock’s, and Derrin 

Joedy?” e gate. “Shall | call tor you | 
Derrimore tucked her hand over | arm and did not Theodora shook her head 

answer at once. “Yes—and no,” he finally admitted. “It’s Uncle Bertram will 

a big opportunity for a man who could put his whole hear » China plan.” And ; 

into it. But I thought Joedy was interestéd in the litth a sense of bitter disappointme: 


“I know,” said Theodora eems to me they are very mu 
But don’t you think this a wonderful opportunity for 


had counted on Derrimore’s 


Benton girl _ 
The reparations tor fr 
| ' . 


ing, but Joedy’s onl; teadily. He went 
marry 2 told him to ] 


with quiet Chinese | 


H, that child! She’s a dear little thi: gz 
twenty-two, and certainly not in a position to 
“But if he loves her?” suggested Derrimore, 
insistence. “She's the only child of well-to-d 
hardly think her father would consent to 
her to China.” 
“Of course not! It would 
burdened with a wife. Mr 
must have an unmarried man 
over from their school-days 


‘A hang-over from their school-days,” repeated 


he’s gone.” 
. De rr 


more. “Theodora, Theodora, what do you know of lov 
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congratulations of his friends, and looking—so Derrimore 
tactlessly informed Theodora—like an unsuspecting young 
person who has just been struck by lightning. 

One by one, the neighbors dropped in to hear about 
Joedy Whitlock’s new position, and to shower praise upon 
Theodora. For a Houston Center boy to work in Birming- 
ham was considered a wonderful rise in the world; an oc- 
casional bright light migrated as far as Nashville, and one 
of the Peebles boys had immortalized himself by making 
good in New York. But China! To the people of Hous- 
ton Center, China was merely a vague, hypothetical spot 
that one studied about in geography. 


HE week sped by and brought the night of Joedy’s fare- 

well dinner all too quickly. Over the whole family 
there fell a sense of hushed solemnity. The sisters flut- 
tered about in their prettiest dresses, whispering 1mpor- 
tantly and giving last touches to the parlor and sitting- 
room. Mrs. Whitlock was a little tearful, but very proud 
of her boy’s success. Theodora 
was radiant in white net, 
with a cloud of blue tulle 
about her shoulders, 
and a great bunch of 
blue corn-flowers 
bringing out the 
blue in her gray 
cvyves 

The guests 
arrived, 
headed by the 
Whitlock 
Masons, the 
wealthy 
branch of the 
family, Delia 
Mason's dia- 
monds_ shining 
almost as bright- 
ly as her fat and 
amiable smiles. 
Brown, 


~ 


Spence! 
J oe dy a godfather, 
hobbled in with Judge 
Enslen and numerous Ma- 
son and Whitlock cousins, until 

all the guests were present, even Bessie Lou Mason, who 
was proverbially late. 

The only person who did not arrive was Joedy Whit- 
lock. He had gone out in the afternoon to tell some friends 
good-by. Theodora was busy when he left, and scarcely heard 
his mumbled explanation, but she remembered warning him 
to come home early, as dinner would be at seven sharp. 

The grandfather clock in the hall struck seven, and still 
no Joedy. Aunt Mandy began making signals at the door 
that her dinner was “spilin’” and Whitlock Mason fidgeted 
in his chair. 

At first Theodora was amused at Joedy’s tardiness, then 
puzzled, and finally a little angry. She sent Daisy out to 
do some hurried telephoning, but it was without results. 
No one knew where Joedy was. Long pauses fell upon 
the company, and Theodora saw it was best to order in 
dinner. With Clyde Derrimore’s aid, she struggled des- 
perately to keep the general attention from becoming glued 
to the spot where Joedy’s plate, covered with farewell pres- 
ents from his cousins, loomed up untouched. 

To Theodora, hemmed in between Uncle Bertram’s 
time-worn jokes and Mr. Charters’ fiscal statistics, that 
dinner seemed endless, but at last it dragged on to coffee 
and sweets. At this part of the feast she had planned to 
have the guests drink Joedy’s health in her famous fruit 


punch. Under the circumstances—Joedy having not yet 


appeared—it seemed best to omit the ceremony. Aunt 
Mandy, however, misunderstood her whispered directions, 
and swept in from the kitchen, pompously bearing aloft 
the punch-bowl and glasses. 
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“Miss Theo,” she announced, “you done say you was 
gwine drink a toast to Mister Joedy.” 

Theodora, torn between anxiety and rage, was com- 
pelled perforce to fill the glasses. “We'll wish Joedy God- 
speed as if he were here,” she told the guests. “He'll get 
the message by wireless.” 

With a determined effort at jocularity, the glasses were 
raised. As they clinked together, the front door banged, 
there came dragging footsteps in the hall, a low murmur 
of voices, a long pause—then the door was thrown open. 
Joedy slunk into the room, his fair hair lying damp on his 
forehead, his honest blue eyes full of shame, his whole im- 
mature, boyish figure speaking at once of dejection and 
defiance. Behind him, clutching his arm, her face flushed, 
her round eyes wide with fear, crept the litthe Emmeline. 

“Toedy!” 
It was a sharp 





staccato of 
horror from 
T heodo r a. 
The guests 
hastily put 
“ISSES once I thought so sweet, down their 
Stolen in the braken, 
Colin’s—mischievous and fleet, 




















LIFES GARDEN 


By MARION FRANCIS BROWN 


glasses. 

Joedy cast 
\nd Philon’s—passion-shaken, an apologetic 
, ; glance at 
Now are but as thistle-blow, Theodora. In- 

Drifting down Life’s garden deed he 
Little ghosts ot Long-Ago, 
Craving tender pardon. 


scarcely 
seemed to no- 
; tice there 
Kisses once that made me wise ; 
. were others 
Now have lost their leaven > : 
- in the room. 
In the kiss of baby eyes, “Us 
: “er wee We got 
Drawing faith to heaven. - S 
married he 
told her. a 
went to say 
good-by to 
Emmy. Somehow, I couldn’t do it, Sis. You 
see, Emmy and I have always been in love. 
I couldn’t go away for five years and let some 
other man get her.” 
“Married?” repeated Theodora, as if she did not 
could not—understand. “Married? Why, Joedy, 
Mr. Horletson said positively that a married man couldn't 











have the place.’ 
“He doesn’t want the place,” cried Emmy, coming from 
behind Joedy. “He’s to work for father in the grocery store.” 
“Not going to China!” Theodora cast a heart-broken 
glance at the girl. “Oh, this means that you’ve ruined 
absolutely ruined—Joedy’s career.” 
“No, no,” sobbed Emmy, clinging to Joedy, “I didn’t 
mean to do that.” 


T would have been only five years to wait,” Theodora 
continued. “You’re both very young. Now see what 
you've done.” 

‘But look what you’ve done,” protested Emmy. “What 
kind of engagement have I had? Joedy couldn’t take mie 
boating, or trolley riding, like the others do. You had him 
sitting up at night with a pig-tailed Chinaman. Every- 
body’s laughed at me. And what a wedding mine was, 
Theodora! I’d always planned to have a lovely wedding. 
What did I have? No maids, no flowers, no rice, no 
trousseau, not even my own Ma there; If I hadn’t loved 
Joedy better than anything, do you think I’d have done it, 
Theodora? And now you say I’ve ruined—his—career !” 
She flung herself, sobbing, into Joedy’s arms. 

“You mustn’t blame Emmy,” Joedy protested. “It isn’t 
her fault, Sis. I made her do it.” 

“Oh, Joedy,” wailed Mrs. Whitlock, “how could you? 
After all Theo’s done for you? After she paid for your 
law course? And studied Chinese with you? And went 
to Birmingham to get the place?” 

[Continued on page &4] 
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HE NAMELESS MAN 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 


Illustrated by H. R. BALLINGER 


WHAT HAS PRECEDED.—On a train bound for the national 
capital, Dwight Tilghman is murdered by a dose of oxalic acid dis- 
solved in brandy. A Japanese passenger, Yoshido Ito, is suspected, 
but proves an alibi and is permitted to leave the train. Shortly 
before the tragedy, Julian Barclay, another traveler, had lent Tilgh- 
man his brandy flask, but when he looks for it afterward, it is no- 
where to be found. Ito draws before Barclay, on the table-cover, 
the identical pattern on the latter’s missing flask. That night, Bar- 
clay finds in his pocket the miniature of an unknown and beautiful 
girl. Almost at the same moment, Professor Norcross, seated op- 
posite, proves to him that Ito has deceived them as to his alibi. At 
the end of the journey, Barclay and Norcross find themselves house 
guests of the Ogdens in Washington. Here, Barclay meets Ethel 
Ogden, undoubtedly the girl of the miniature, although she denies 
ever having had one painted. Barclay and Norcross are both evin- 
cing an interest in the girl; and James Patterson, a California Rep- 
resentative, has already asked her to marry him. At a reception, 
Barclay believe he sees Ito, but the man disappears before he can 
make certain.. A little later, Barclay discovers on a table a flask 
exactly like his, and pockets it. Barclay asks Ethel to wear his jade 
ring—which, according to a Japanese legend signifies betrayal and 
death for the man, and love's loyalty for the woman. He is telling 
her that he loves her, when Walter Ogden, her cousin, interrupts 
and tells Barclay, in private, that Ethel is already engaged to Patter- 
son. On the same day, after Patterson has tried to influence her 
against Barclay, Ethel receives a letter from her mother Having 
read of the murder, she believes she has chanced upon a clue, and 
writes Ethel that, while walking through the train-shed in Atlanta 
on the day of the tragedy, she had spied a hand against a train win- 
dow pouring powder into a cup Enclosed in the letter is also a 
sketch she had made of the hand, exactly as she had seen it On 
the little finger is a jade ring identical to Barclay's Meanwhile, 
Barclay goes over the tragedy, in detail, with Dr. Leon- 
ard McLane, a cousin of Tilghman’s, and tells him 
that the flask he picked up at the Japanese 
Embassy was found, on analysis, to contain 
merely saki, the national drink of Japan. 


CHAPTER X 


EONARD McLANE tilted 
back in his revolving 
chair, and regarded 
Julian Barclay in si- 
lence for several seconds be- 
fore speaking 
“Have you that brand) 
flask with you?” he asked. 
For answer, Barclay drew 
it from his pocket and laid it 
on the desk. McLane bent 
eagerly over the flask and ex- 7 
amined it with special care. “It \ 
has a beautiful design,” said Mc- 
Lane at last. He picked it up and 
sniffed at its contents. “You are sure 
your flask was not out of your pos 
session, on the train, before you lent 





declared the flask was probably manufactured abroad—the 
workmanship pointed to that—but it bears no silversmith’s 
name or mark. They also said that while the design was 
unusual, there might have been a number of duplicates 
made from the original.” 

“That is not very helpful,” mused McLane. “Where 
did you buy your flask ?” 

“At a little Mexican town, Tia Juana, about twenty-f 
miles over the border from Coronado, California. Tia 
Juana is a great gambling town, where criminals of every 
class, fleeing from justice, take refuge. In a saloog there, 
I saw this flask lying on the counter and bought it fron 


the proprietor. He told me that it had been left by a 
| 


ae 


Japanese in payment of a debt, and when Ito drew the 
sign of the flask on the table-cloth in the diner on the 
train, I jumped to the conclusion that he was the man who 
had sold it to the saloon proprietor; and, taking the re 
tation of the town into consideration, | imagined he mig 
even then have been fleeing from justice 
“That is not conclusive reasoning,” smiled McLan 
“You were in Tia Juana as a tourist”—he paused slightly 
“and it is equally possible the Japan was also a tourist 
and ran short of funds.” 
“That is true”’—Barclay glanced at the clock on 
surgeon's desk—“and it is over four years since | pur 
chased the flask.” 
“Have you”"—McLane handed the flask 
back to Barclay—‘“have vou made a 
inquiries about this flask at th 
Japanese Embassy?” 

“I went to the Embassy, bu 
found the Ambassador awa 
and none of the embassy stafi 

seemed to know a thing about 
the flask; at least, they de 
nied all knowledge of it i 
am taking up too much of 
your time,” he added, rising 
“No, no, please sit dow: 
McLane raised a protesting 
hand, and Barclay resumed 
his seat. “I am glad to talk 
over Tilghman’s mysterious 
death with you, Mr Barcla 
Now, let me _ understand your 
theory of his murder ou belies 
hat Ito, having some ulterior moti 


followed my cousin on his trip East 


murdered him, and slipped away?” 


YELLOW-PATE “Ves. that is about my idea,” ad- 


it to Tilghman ?” By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES mitted Barclay ‘Take the flask—lIt 
“Absolutely positive.” ¥en is a reasonable supposition that, not 
“Then, conceding that Tilghman you are sone, finding it in the smoking-car near 
was drinking out of your flask when ; Little babe, where Tilghman sat, or among hi 
poisoned, the powder must have been You are dawn, effects, the murderer removed m 
slipped into this silver cup You are Spring! flask He would not have taken it 
“But how without Tilghman’s away if the flask had not been incrim 
God said inating; therefore, I believe the oxali 


knowledge ?” demanded Barclay. a 

“IT don’t know,” admitted McLane, 
“but I hope to find out.” He shot a 
glance at his companion, but Barclay 
again sat half in shadow, and he could And 
not see his expression distinctly. “Has : 
it occurred to you to ask the jewelers 
in town about the flask?” 

“It has; but their information was 
almost nil,” responded Barclay. “They 





o the eart! 
Sing! 
Sing! 


of a golden 


Daffodil bed, 


ut 


Rose, on 
Your yellow head! 


acid was introduced into my flask.” 
“It would seem so,” agreed M 
Lane “But we have yet to disco 
how it was introduced into the brandy 
without Tilghman’s knowledge—and 


have no real proot 


until then we 
sudden, - i 
against anyone 

“T cannot agree with you,” rep! 


Barclay obstinately “T know the tla 











was originally owned by a Japanese; I met a Japanese 
who has a scuffle with Tilghman shortly before he is mur- 
dered; and this Jap is familiar with the chrysanthemum de- 
sign of my flask, even to the minutest detail. Why should 
he think of that flask, at such a time, unless he had recently 
seen it?” finished Barclay triumphantly. 

“Memory plays queer tricks,” responded McLane. “It 
might be that Ito—look here checking himself—‘if Ito 
had murdered Tilghman by putting poison in your flask, 
the last thing he would do would be to call attention to the 
flask—it would be betraying too great a familiarity with 


the crime 


ys but it is just in those small points that a criminal be 

trays himself,” argued Barclay. “Considering his alibi, 
which may or may not be false, but which admits of his 
having been in the smoking-car at the hour Tilghman was 


poisoned, Ito leaves the train at Spartanburg; the next time 


| catch a glimpse of him is in the Japanese Embassy; and 
a few minutes later | find a flask resembling mine on a 
desk in the Embassy. I tell you, Doctor,” emphasizing his 
word by striking his hand in his open palm, “the silver flask 
and Ito form a connecting link in the chain of events lead 
ing to the murder of Dwight Tilghman.” 

“Perhaps, but I cannot see the significance’—McLane 
paused, and Barclay broke in hastily. 

“My object in coming to see you, Doctor, was to ascer 
tain 1f Tilghman was using his Congressional influence to 
the detriment of Japanese interests here and abroad.” 

McLane considered the question “I now recall that 
Tilghman testified against the Japanese before the Cali 
fornia legislature at the time of the passage of the anti 
alien bill He and Jim Patterson—Congressman from 
California,” he stopped to explain. 

“| have met Patterson,” answered Barclay, and resting 
his elbow on the desk, shaded his eyes with his hand. “You 
were saying 

“That Tilghman and Patterson were much in accord on 
the subject, and, | believe, carried on quite a correspon 
dence. Perhaps Patterson can give me data which may 
throw some light on Tilghman’s transactions with the 
Japanese. I will see him.” McLane again consulted the 
newspaper clippings. “There are several questions | wish 
to ask you before you leave,” pulling his chair up to the 
desk; “When did you first meet Dwight Tilghman ?” 


THE night before his murder | boarded the train at 

New Orleans, and, going into the smoker, was intro- 
duced to him and Professor Norcross, by Dr. Shively We 
four played a game until far into the night.” 

“How did Tilghman appear ?” 

Barclay hesitated. “Never having met him before, your 
question is a little difficult to answer. His manner to me 
appeared natural, and while he took little part in the con 
versation, he was at all times pleasant and good-natured.” 

“Was he winning?” 

Barclay laughed shortly. “I believe so; | was the only 
heavy loser We played nearly all night, and | believe it was 
rilghman who made the first move to break up the game.” 

“Did you talk with him the next morning ?” 

“Not for any length of time. I had a short talk with 
him just before the train stopped at the station in Atlanta.” 

“Was it then you gave him your flask?” 

“Yes; he asked me for it, said his scuffle with the 
Japanese had shaken him up, and he needed a stimulant.” 
“Except for that, did his manner indicate excitement 

terror, for instance?” 

“It did not.” 

McLane consulted the notes he had scribbled on a sheet 
before him, and then asked: “You spoke of Dr. Shively 
having introduced you to Tilghman; had you known 


Shively previously ?” 

“I met him in Panama, and we made the trip to the 
States together. He had known Professor Norcross and 
Tilghman before, and they both appeared glad to see him 


when he joined them in the smoking-car.” 
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“Had he arranged to meet them on that train?” 

“I think not. They all expressed great surprise at the 
meeting.” Barclay rose. “I really must be going, Doctor. 
I cannot take up any more of your time. It seems to me I 
have been here an unconscionable lengih of time.” 

“Just one more question—did you see Shively while the 
train was at Atlanta?” 

“No.” Barclay paused. “He and Norcross left the 
smoking-car together, just as the train drew into the sta- 
tion, and that was my last glimpse of them until they en- 
tered the smoker about half an hour before the dining-car 
steward announced the first call for dinner.” As he finished 

“I am indebted to you, Mr. Barclay, for coming to see 
me,” remarked McLane, opening the private door leading 
directly into the outside corridor. ‘Your account of Tilgh- 


speaking, Barclay moved across the room 


man’s death has interested me, and | will take steps to in- 
vestigate the points you have brought up.” 

Barclay pulled his hat down until his features were 
partly concealed under the shadow of the brim 

“Will you consult detectives?” he asked. 

“The police are already after Ito.” McLane pressed 
his thumb on the elevator button. “Several years ago, | 
was involved in the ‘C. O. D.’ murders, and, in investigat- 
ing them, the detectives did not—eh, shine.” 

“They are not always infallible,” agreed Barclay, and 
McLane’s quick ear detected the faint relief discernible in 
his tone. “I will let you know immediately if I get any in- 
formation about the flask from the Japanese Ambassador.” 
The arrival of the elevator interrupted further conversa 
tion, and bidding MeLane good night, Barclay stepped in- 


side the cage 


McLANE continued to stare at the elevator-shaft for 
some minutes after the elevator, with its solitary pas- 
senger, had shot downward 

“After fifteen years,” he muttered, “and Jim Patterson 
is in town.” 

“Not only in town, but here,” announced a voice just 
back of him, and McLane, wheeling about, faced Repre 
sentative Patterson. “I’ve been waiting in your front 
office for a long time, McLane, and, hearing your voice in 
the hall, came out to intercept you.” 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting; come back with 
me now.” And McLane motioned toward his private door. 

“I won't stay long,” promised Patterson, preceding the 
surgeon into his consulting office. Throwing himself down 
in a chair by the desk, he asked: “Who was the man with 
you in the corridor a moment ago? His voice sounded fa- 
miliar, but | only saw his back.” 

“A Mr. Barclay”’—McLane picked up Barclay’s visiting- 
card—‘“Julian Barclay.” 

Patterson’s expression changed. “Who is he?” he de- 
manded. “Who is this Barclay? 

McLane’s eyebrows rose in interrogation, but the glance 
he shot at the excited man before him was piercing in its 
intensity. He tossed the visiting-card to Patterson. 

“Julian Barclay,” he repeated, and shrugged his shoul- 


ders. 

Patterson crumpled the visiting-card in his strong 
fingers, and flung it contemptuously into the waste-paper 
basket. 

“I’m disappointed, McLane; thought you might give me 
some information about this Barclay, who he is, and all 
that—I have had some connection”—he broke off to stare 
moodily at the floor. “Barclay is in love with Ethel 
Ogden,” he remarked bitterly. 

McLane sat erect and stared at him. “And Miss 
Ogden—” he asked gravely. 

“Has the poor taste to prefer Barclay to me.” Patter- 
son’s attempt at a smile was ghastly. “Barclay’s face is 
familiar, but I cannot place him.” 

“Likenesses are very puzzling sometimes,” remarked 
McLane. “What is your particular ailment this afternoon, 
Patterson? You were as sound as a dollar the last time I 


examined you.” 




















“Still sound, except for the shock of being 
Ethel.” 


Patterson fingered the desk ornaments nearest hu 
“It isn’t a thing 


I'd mention to anyone but you, McLai 
I will not speak of it,” promised McLane 
sorry, Patterson.” 


“Ane I’m ‘Oh !” TF 

and Patterson glanced 
“Thanks, old man.” Patterson cleared his a ‘You know Eth 
troublesome lump. “Before coming here, I had a s| 
Ethel’s cousin, Walter 


the 
voice ol aske¢ 

talk with “Yes; she 1s a r 
()e len he’s not a bad sort.” he | 


a girl of 


her 
‘ 
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papers on his desk methodically and laid them in a neat 
“Do not buoy yourself up with false hope, 
end to 


pile by his side. 


however, Patterson; sometimes it is less pain in the 


face things as they are.” 
Patterson frowned. 

of your choice 

when she was 


engaged to 


that scoun- a > ; 
drel, James — 
Donaldson,” \ r / 
he retorted v4 





do og ¢ dly. 
“And I’m not 
going to give 4 
Ethel up to 

Julian Bat 


clay without a 


fight for it 
You are sure 
you have 


never heard of 
Barclay ?” 

“I have 
never heard of 
Barclay be- 


fore this af- 


ternoon,” an 
Mc- 
Lane quietly. 
“Ll have just 
returned from 
Atlanta; had 
to remain 
there for the 
inquest on 
Dwight 
Tilghman.” 
“30 3 
by the Tilgh- 
man was a mighty bright fel 
low, and his murder a shock- 


swered 


saw 
newspapers. 


ing affair—so unnecessary.’ 

“Il also cannot see a mo- 
tive for the replied 
McLane gravely. “I cannot 
believe that the Japanese, Ito, 
killed him because Tilghman 
mistook him for a 


crime,” 


said he 
negro.” 

“You Easterners fail to 
the character of the Japanese,” he 
“They are crafty, subtle, 


grasp 


announced. 
past-masters in 
Silent, unobtrusive, 
accomplish, 


and are gaining 
their own way. 
they live, plan, and 
while we exist and ignore all signs 
of danger.” 
McLane smiled. 
hobby for the moment,” he said. “Per- 
haps you can tell me if Tilghman 
their antagonism by 
any anti-Japanese demonstration.” 


“I forgot your 


ever aroused 


| BELIEVE Tilghman was among 

the first property owners to refuse 
to sell land to a Japanese because 
of his nationality,” he answered. 


“And it brought out a bitter attack 


against Tilghman in the press of 
Japan.’ 

“That would hardly prove a 
basis for murder,” mused McLane. 


coming to Washington ?” 


“To visit you and your charming wife.” 


“You are too 


smiled ironically. 


“T don’t think you gave 


modest, 


“Why was 


McLane; 


up the ¢1 


Tilghman 


Patterson 


don’t 


rl 
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always look for an ulterior motive when guests descend on 


you.” 


“By the way, where is Prof. Norcross stopping? 


Bar- 


clay mentioned his name this afternoon, and I meant to 


inquire. 


turned up, 
tainly, no other box party presented a more distinguished 
appearance than hers; inviting Ethel Ogden to spend the 
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and a gentle sigh of content escaped her. 





He was on the train with Tilghman, you know.” 


\t the Ogdens.” 
Patterson rose, “Are 
you, by chance, going 


to their dinner to- 
morrow night?” 

“Yes, Lois told me she 
had accepted for us.” 
McLane followed him 
into the hall. “Then you 
don’t know. why Tilgh- 
man coming to 
Washington, after first 
writing me that he 
couldn’t leave Cali- 


was 


fornia?” 

“My dear 
fello Ww, | 
haven’t the 
faintest 
idea.” Pat- 


terson’s impa- 
tience was 
poorly con- 
eeatie 4d, 
“Down,” — he 
roared, and as 
the elevator 
stopped, he 
called to Mc- 
Lane, “Good 
night, see you 
to-morrow.” 








BY THE 
BARCLAY 
SMALL OB- 
OM AN IN- 
CKET, AND, 


PUCHING EF But once 
» tere . ; . 
ot a ome inside his 

DRESDEN limousine, 


Patterson’s 
irritability 
found relief 
in glaring at his reflection 
in the mirror opposite him. 

“What was it McLane 
was muttering when I joined 
him in the hall?” he cogi- 


tated. “‘After fifteen years 
and Jim Patterson in 
town. What had fifteen 


years to do with it?” 
Fifteen year s—fifteen 
years—the words seemed to 
his excited imagination to 
be keeping time with the 
twinkling arc lights of the 
city streets, and Patterson 
involuntarily closed his eyes 
as he reviewed the years. 
Suddenly, he sat up, his 
eyes shining, and clutching 
the speaking tube, he called 
to the chauffeur: 
“To the nearest 
graph office, quick.” 


tele- 


CHAPTER XI 


RS. OGDEN looked 
complacently about the 
theater as the lights were 
Cer- 


[Continued on page o4] 
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By FREDERICK L. WHITE 


(= morning, the Bingle was playing 
A loud and melodious horn, 

And the querulous creatures were saying, 
They wished he had never been born. 


But when they had crossly retired, 
The babies crept up where he sat, 
And freely and frankly admired 
His horn and himself and his hat. 


They crowded about him, enjoying 
The scope of his wonderful art, 
And instead of the music annoying, 

It warmed every dear little heart. 


The Bingle, delighted at pleasing— 
He seldom had had such a chance— 
Gave readily in to their teasing, 
And played for the babies to dance 


Then, fearing their mothers might worry, 
And not knowing where they might roam 
He gathered them up in a hurry 
And thoughtfully one-stepped them home 


MORAL 


Some music may please the half-witted; 
Some appeal to the creatures and you; 
That some is especially fitted 
For Bingles and babies is true. 
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4 > HIS little pantomime, which may be given, indoors, 6n the school platform, or quite as 
4 2 . ; . 
GH satisfactorily out of doors, on a clearing in the midst of the woods, is essentially for 
girls, but it gives the small boy—who is so often left out of Fairyland performances 
ye a chance to prove himself : 
The cast of characters in “May-Day Revels” is made up of from twelve to twenty Hood d 
at Elves—boys or girls from eight to ten years old; a third as many Flowers as elves—girls from j 
Cie six to eight; as many Flower Fairies as flowers—girls from ten to twelve; Sun—a girl of 
‘ twelve; and Rain, South Wind, North Wind, East Wind, West Wind, all impersonated by 
4 r AY . 
Wy HY girls about the same size as Sun 
4 eit The costumes are fanciful, yet simple to make, and the properties are few, and easily 
; available ones. The Wood Elves wear green jumpers and blouses, and carry either a rake, a 
\ hoe, or a spade; the Flowers are robed in dresses of pastel shades, and need long brown cloaks 
. to cover them, and squares of brown cambric for their heads; the Flower Fairies wear dresses 
i A of leaf green, with flowers in their hair, and here and there on their dresses; Sun wears a 
bey yellow dress, with halo, and carries darts in a quiver; Rain wears a gray dress with a long 
a - ) gray veil that is caught on head, and comes down to her finger-tips; the Winds all wear gray 
, a \ floating dresses, with scarfs of different colors—South Wind, white, with flowers caught in 
\ i . , > e 
| it; West Wind, gray; East Wind, blue; and North Wind a black scarf. 
roe Provide light, quick music for the Wood Elves; a skipping tune. This goes on through Sun 
> - . and Rain's pantomime. The music changes to a waltz as the Flower Fairies enter. This lasts 
till the end, unless the pianist wishes to introduce new themes for the Winds. 
| rrr . . - . 
\ ) Chis is the general scheme of the pantomime: 
Che Elves prepare the ground for the Seeds, and plant the Seeds. Sun and Nain do their 
4 part toward making them grow, and the Flower Fairies come in 
% { to take care that they learn their lessons well. They show them 7 
‘ 1 » ° ° 
. how to meet the advances of the Winds which will blow on them, : 
and, finally, having taught the Flowers 
their lessons, dance away, leaving : 
: ; them gaily nodding and waving in 
, Sf -me the breeze. 
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ring and dancing on it. They are very much afraid at first, Pa ; 
look over their shoulders, and run in the direction of the PSS . 
; woods many times, but, finally, after much hesitation, they all ea 
j join hands and prance around the ring. Then their fear van- { . 
; ishes completely, for they know nobody can now drive them \} > > e 
q away. ¥), oz t 
After they have circled the ring once, they separate in i a ‘ 
groups of three. From each of these groups, one of the Elves { ail 3 
runs off stage, bringing back a pickax. With this, he gravely , : a "4 ) } 
pretends to cut a hole in the ground, while the other two mM “a ‘\ 
watch, and advise him, knowingly He takes two or three ” i [~ 
strokes, and then watches one or the other of his companions, 
as they show him how they would do it. When he has fin 
ished, the other two get down and look at the ground critically, ; 
to see if it suits them. One of the Elves takes the pickax, and digs a little bit where he believes the 4 
ground is not well turned, while another runs off stage, returning with a spade 
d This action takes up sixteen measures of the music, and must be enlarged on until everything N 
flows smoothly. The pantomime is repeated with the spade, the Elves occasionally getting in a ol 
dumb-show argument as to the best way of doing the work—an argument which is only spirited, f } 
and not in the least cross or impatient. This, like the other, occupies sixteen measures Finally, ] % 
the third Elf runs off, coming back with a rake. of." V 
His work suits neither of the two others, and they endeavor to take the rake away from him. \ Si, ‘ 
He, facing the audience, rakes straight in front of him. They, standing at either side, think the ~t f 
raking should be done straight in front of them. At last, he chases them away from his work, } . 
and goes back to finish. They return, but do not attempt to interfere again. 
When he is done—after sixteen measures of the music—the other two pick up their impk ) 
ments, which they had laid down while teaching him how to rake, and prance around their own : , 
piece of work. Then they go, still in groups, to examine the work of the other Elves and intimate, 
by signs, that the others have not worked as well as they have. This is not done as a separate Ang 4, 
movement; they merely pause on their way out. They leave the stage, but return immediately - 
bringing the Seeds, which they carefully place on their own spots. Then they run away. This 
is all done in the fourth figure of sixteen measures and will need to be practised repeatedly 
The Seeds are the Flowers, dressed in dainty flower dresses, with green stockings, and 
shoes made of green muslin, fitted on to little soles. Over this costume, as seeds, however, j 
they wear brown capes long enough to cover their dresses, and over their heads they wear » . 
= brown cambric squares In this way, their faces and dresses are sone gy Ey 
A well hidden. 'wo Elves walk between each Flower and the audi- 4 , sae 
=. ence, so that the Flowers are not seen until the Elves run away, CS ihe tory et 
a and then they are visible only as sf ¢ ae 
little heaps of brown. While they y y 
are still hidden from view, the 
Flowers crouch down. 
Sun enters, looking around. She 
q is delighted when she sees the com- 
ing flowers, and goes over to them, 
looking at each one very carefully. rT. = \ BRIS 5 x ; j 
She dances in and out, showering \* . 3 A 7 A =~ ft ig raf 
them with yellow darts to represent el /~€ = , x ‘ 
sunbeams. She makes a special visit = 1175 = ~~ 
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HATS FOR THE LITTLE GIRL 


By EVELYN TOBEY, Head of the Millinery Department of Columbia University 





Illustrated by MARGUERITE 


romptly as Big 
j blue 
se \ the 
\ littlest girl in the family 


spring bonnet, and 


‘ 
dons her 


» | sister 
mushroom, with 


it, the 


and-gold straw 


gay-colored flowers on 





begins to 
think yearningly of het 


to visualize it as an exact replica of het 


j sister’ It is so distressing to have to 
if wait for a new hat until ‘way late 1 
K the season, and then to have to be satis 
t/ 
; hed with one unlike anything a grown-up 
‘ 4 ( ever wore! 
we} S. ) =— 
=. This season owever, the designer 
2 have been especially considerate, and have 
seen to it that, so far as possible, the small 
girl’s hat shall be her mother’s or her sister's, in miniature 
Che mushroom shape, in all its various widths, is most 


popular, now, for the youngster, just as it is for the grown 


womal rhe brims of these pretty bonnets fit close to the 
head when they are narrow, and flare out straight and stiff 
when thi al wide. he little crowns are mostly about 
two and one 
half to three 
inches high, 
are a little 


smaller 


around the 
top that if 


the ba and 
have OV il tip 
usually, rather 
than roun 

ones. 


(Jccasiol al 
ly, tiny toque 


Step in to I 


lieve the mo 
notony of the 
mushroom 


adult one a 
most identical 
in character 
on the cout 
ter of a 
Avenue shop 
It was co 

and taffeta 


navy oilus 


with the silk 
predomi 
nating Phe 
oval tip was 
of the straw 
but the rest 
of the frame 
was covered with taffeta which had been cut on the bias 
and then daintily shirred in place. Surrounding the out- 
side of the little toque, appeared a dignified row of baby 


ribbon daisies with burnt-vellow petals and brown French 


knot centers. Quite the most unique note of all was in 
troduced by the little chenille stems which very determinedl 
made their way to the top of the side-crown, and ther 
completely hid their ends 





and the 


and NATALIE GOUBERT 


In order to have an over 


this toque 


advantage the Big-Sister 
model, added graceful streamers of blue velvet 
ribbon. 

| had already decided on all the hats I wanted to show 
when | Fig. 2 on a brown-eyed, 


It proved so irresistible that | decided 


you this month, saw 
sparkling little girl 
to add it to my collection, and tell you about it 

Dark brown braid covered the mushroom from the edge 
of the brim to the top of the side-crown. Here, the straw 
topped short, suddenly, to make room for a top-piece ot 
Che brim with the 


cloth, and the flowers were fashioned of it, They were 


exquisite rose duvetyn was faced 


too 


the simplest things, and yet so striking! Since duvetyn 
does not fray at the edges, the petals had been left un- 


hemmed, and looked unusually natural. 

The hat with the stiff littie flowers growing up on the 
side (F planned, myself, the little girl next 
Inexpensive tan braid forms the foundation for this 

i 


iz. 3), | tor 
door. 


school-day model, and the little round posies which stan 


n stems around the side-crown, straight as soldiers, are 
2 made o! vel- 

vet in all the 

hues of the 


flower garden 
he stems are 
made of 
embroidery 
floss 

An attrac 
tive compl 
little 


r¢ ype 


ment to 


dresses is the 
sunbonnet 
model (Fig 
5). This came 
to my atten 
tion, original- 


ly, in a child’s 
specialty shop 
It was made 
frame— 
models 


ona 
these 


have 


also been 
made minus 


Irames to ta 


cilitate wash 
ing—and was 
covered with 
light blue 
linen The 
design around 
the crown 
which you 
could change 
if you chose 
-was ap 


pliqued in place The bodices and skirts on the little fig 
ures were cut in one piece from white linen, and the polka 
lots were made h French k The l : re 
ae ere made with French knots 1 Ssunbonnets were 


very smart ones of pink chambray, the parasols of black, 
hand of one of the sunbonnet children 
The fence, too, was built up in this 


posey in the 
was hand-embroidered 
latter fashion 


[Concluded on page 
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SEEN ON FIFTH AVENUE 


SMART ACCESSORIES WORN BY WOMEN OF TASTE 


By OUR FASHION EDITOR 





O magnetic Fifth Avenue of world- —— Y far the smartest thing to possess this 

wide fame, we always turn to gather ix = spring and summer ts a set consisting of 

the latest novelties and whims of > Ss parasol, hat, and bag to match. In fact, it 

Fashion. Everything of importance is as) 3) will be rather a difficult task to limit one’s 
seen here, everything that has been originated \ , self to only one of these sets if one has to, 
in the greatest fashion centers of the world, -\ y so irresistible are they More than likely, 
New York and Paris. 


about Fifth Avenue, now, are many new and 


attractive accessories. These dainty, so- 


Among the interesting things seen on and "4 


called “little” things are to occupy a more 4 

important position than ever this season, for, mh 

with dresses and suits being more or less “iY 

‘simple, a great deal of responsibility falls on 

the accessories. e SZ 
\lthough designers of some of the newest YY o 

frocks have seen fit to dispense with collars a 


altogether, others make up for this lack by 

bestowing a great deal of attention on them. Soft, flowing 
ties arranged in four-in-hand 
styles are a distinguishing ad- 
dition to some of the prettiest 
collars. Two of these are pic- 
tured here; one of striped silk 
with points falling over the 
shoulders, and a soft white tie 
in front; and the other of plain 
and Paisley-printed Georgette. 
Collars are also fashioned of 
very fine colored voiles 





COLLAR OF PLAIN AND PAISLEY 
CHIFFON 


IRDLES of all widths, lengths, 

and shapes will grace many a 
frock this season. One of the 
charming novelties in this line 1s 
a narrow girdle composed of 
small squares of jade linked to- 
gether with dull gold chains. It 
is pictured below. Jet, amber, and 
ebony are also being used to make 
girdles of this kind, and oxidized 
silver is sometimes used for the 
chains. This style of girdle will ’ 
share favor with girdles created NS 
of ribbon and fancy silks of which 
a great many are seen. 


JAPANESE 





THE shoe question is one which never fails to be of in- 

The new models, both high and low, are grace- 
fully shaped with long pointed \ 
heels. The most fashionable color is gray, that beautiful, 
soft gray to match the dresses in this color that are seen so 
often at fashionable gatherings. 
is most highly favored for shoes 


terest. 


Se te tured are of this leather, and 
AND DULL GOLD 


white kkl. These smart models 





Embroidery from Transfer Design 
su6H 


the low shoes are of black 
patent leather with heels, and sections over the insteps, of 


those who can satisfy all their longings will 
provide themselves with a set for each dainty 
frock 


J The picturesque Japanese parasol is one 


of the most favored shapes. The one illus- 


trated is made of shantung silk with ribs of 


bamboo sticks, and the hat that accompanies 


it is made of the same materials Parasol, 
bee hat, and bag are embroidered in black and 
eR THI yellow silk The brim of the hat is faced 
with black straw, and the top of the bag is 
of black satin 

Many of the parasols are obviously intended only for 
effect, and hardly for protec- 
tion from the sun These ‘are 
of nets and chiffons, ruffled or 
plain, with embroidered or 
hand-painted decorations. More 
substantial, though no less pix 
turesque, are those of ribbon 
and figured silks. Striped and 
flowered effects in the ribbon 
parasols are favored as much 


as the plain colors. 





‘ 


THE STOCK COLLAR FOR 
SPORTS WEAR 


Designs for the three collar 
Ulustrated also on page 47 


IGH stock collars are in again, 

and they will find a place 
among the accessories of every 
woman who ts thoroughly equipped 
Smart women are 
also wearing these collars with 
tailored suits. Usually, they are 
made of white, or natural colored 
silks in combination with bright 
striped or figured silks, while plain 
and colored linens are occasionally 
used. Crushed carelessly about 
the neck, and with the pointed 
ends crossing in front, these col 


tor sports 





PARASOI HAT, AN BAG 


, lars are really quite becoming 
TO MATCH ; 


The stock above is of natural col 


o 


ored pongee with striped ends, 


amps and new Cuban-Louis 


Gray suéde, in particular, 
The high lace shoes pic- 





are for spring and summer. M MER 
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SPRING BLOUSES AND THEIR SKIRTS 

























Blouse 7754 
Skirt 7711 
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For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 46 
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ACCEPTED MODES OF THE SEASON 














Waist 7331 
Skirt 7725 




















Dress 7759 
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“\ Waist 7429 ; 7429—7747 7331—7725 7759 
Skirt 7747 , . 
7667 For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 47 
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CosTUMI Nos. 7743- 
7709, medium size, 390 
inch skirt, requires 2 


yards 36-inch taffeta, 


yards 40-inch chiftor 


No. 7743, LADIES’ 
Jumper Bious kimono 
sleeve. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents). 

Size 3060 requires 14% 
yal dl 36-inch taffeta, 
134g vards 4o-inch chif- 
fon Transfer No. &12 
(15 cents 

No 700, LADIES’ 


Pattern 
» 30 wWalst 
re 20 


vards 


BARREL SKIR 

Im 5 sizes; 22 t 
(20 cents) 
quires I ¥s 
material, 
h { 


jO-inch 


1 re- 
40-inch 
Val ds 


' 
0 


No. 77290, LADIES’ 
Semi-Firrep Dress. Pat 
34 to 42 

Size 
vards 
Transfert 


tern in § 
bust (20 cents) 
30 requires 57% 
40-inch voile 


No 


S1ZCs , 


702 (15 cents). 


THE NEW LINES 


7751 
7713 
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O. 7756, Lapies’ Coat Suit; coat in 42- or 30-inch 

length; two or three-piece skirt in 42- or 39-inch 

length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) 
Size 36, 42-inch coat and 39-inch skirt, requires 454 yards 
36-inch velvet for coat and 2% yards 54-inch white serge 
for skirt, collar and facings. Width of skirt, 2% yards. 

CostuME Nos. 7751-7713, medium size requires, 30-inch 
skirt, 6 yards 40-inch poplin, and yard 36-inch silk. 

No. 7751, Laptes’ Coat; one-piece or two-piece sleeve 
Pattern in sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 re 
quires 3 yards 40-inch material, yard 36-inch stlk. 

No 13, Lap Two- ok THuree-Prece Skirt; 42- or 


>> >> 


a= Lf y= 


ards 44-1 


(20 cents) 
mater ial. 


39-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes: waist 


Size 20, 42-inch length, 1 
th, . yards 


equires 3°4 J 
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Jumper 
Blouse 7743 
Skirt 7709 

rransfer Design No. $12 


Dress 7729 
D gn No, 792 
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COATS AND DRESSES 


CostuME Nos. 7758-7560, medium size requires, with 
38-inch skirt, 6 yards 45-inch chiffon velours, and 4 yard 
36-inch satin for collar. 



















No. 7758, Lapres’ Coat; in 31-inch length. Pattern in 6 
sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 34% yards 
45-inch material, and 34¢ yard 36-inch for collar. 


No. 7560, Lapres’ StraicgHt Box-PLeatep Skirt; 42- or 
38-inch length; high waistline. Pattern in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 
waist (15 cents).—Size 26, 38-inch length, requires 35¢ 
yards 44-inch material. Width at lower edge, 3% yards. 

No. 7753, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Coat; body and sleeve in 
one or set-in sleeve; 49'2- or 42%-1nch length. Pattern in 
3 sizes; small, 34 to 36; medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Medium size, 42%-inch length, requires 
4s yards 54-inch material, and 4 yards 36-inch for lining. 
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Coat 7758 : 
Skirt 7560 KF \z\ 


Coat 7753 \ 







h ; ~ 

CostuME Nos. 4 % » b's "a 4 ry 

-—>99_=ee°e > '. ; nT \ 

7727-7755, medium AVIA TLL ho 

size, 38-inch skirt, a NT a Fr A. \ 

requires 554 yards | he 3 ill | a 

36-inch striped | #77) 4 Wi \ 

silk, 1% yards 40- j J | a" \ | 

inch chiffon, and *) 1 . aly 


4% yard 36-inch eam m Wh ~J 
- "er 


figured chifton. DN 


No. 7727, La- ie 
pies’ Waist. Pat- nr mm OS i\ 
tern in 6 sizes; 34 \ | 
to 44 bust (20 \ 
cents) —Size 36 i} 
requires I yard ied 
36-inch striped \ 
material, 14% yards \ 
40-inch plain chif HAD 1 AL 
fon, and % yard " 
36-inch figured y _— = \) 
chiffon. 





Dress 7573 j 
aie P7089 No. 7755, La- (UJ ] ) |) d >» 
Skirt 7755 pies DRaAPED , \y Wty) Lia 
SKIRT; 42- or 38- ’ \ rae aot 
inch length. Pat- p "i | Bia 
No. 7573, Lapies’ Box-PLeatep Dress; round or instep tern in 5 sizes; 22 | | 
length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents)—Size 36 to 30 waist (20 ¥ a Ww, 
requires, instep length, 5 yards 36-inch pongee, and % yard 40-  cents)—Size 26, Po 
inch figured silk for collar. Width, 3 yards. A smart slip-on 38-inch length, re- IN [hh 
dress of pongee will come in very useful and fill many a gap in quires 514 yards : {hs 1] j 
the wardrobe for spring and summer. The stitching on the belt 36-inch material &.\\ BA) 7727 
and pockets is very fashionable. Width, 25% yards 7573 a 7755 











©. 7308, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 134 yards 40-inch 


red chiffon and 54 yard 4o-inch plain chiffon. 


No. 7675, Lavies’ Bouse, with kimono sleeves. Patter: 
in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 2% 
ards 36-inch crepe de Chine. Transfer No. 379 for braid 

(10 cents); No. 799 (15 cents) used on small view. 


Descriptions for page 35 


No. 7717, Lapres’ One-Piece Dress, round or instep 
length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36 requires, instep length, 434 yards 36-inch linen. Trans- 
fer Design No. 811 (15 cents) for braiding. A straight 
and at the lower edge is another way of finishing thi 
dress. Without the band, the width is 254 yards 

COSTUME 7741-7737, 

edium size, 37-inch 
kirt, requires 4% 
yards 4o-inch figured 
voile, and % yard 27 
inch taffeta for collar, 
cuffs and girdle. 


No. 7741, Laptes’ 
SurpPpLIce Watst 
body and sleeve in 
one or set in sleeve 
Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 
to 42 bust (20 cents) 
Size 30 requires, with 
bias seam at back, I 4% 
yards 36-inch ma 
terial, and 2% yard 27 


inch to trim 
No. 7737, Lapies’ 
Pwo - Prec BARREI 


Skirt; high waist 
line; 30- or 37-inch 


length. Pattern in 5 

sizes; 22 to 30 waist 

(20 cents). Size 26 

requires, 37-inch 

length, 3 vards 36 

inch material. Width, Waist 7308 
2 varads 


No. 7752, Misses’ Dress, suitable for small women; 
one-piece straight skirt in two lengths, plain or in barrel 
effect. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 
16 requires 5 yards 4o-inch figured silk and 5¢ yard 11-inch 
lace. Width, 27 yards. Transfer No. 792 (15 cents). 


Descriptions for page 36 
No. 7730, Lapies’ Semi-Fittep Dress, body and sleeves 
in one; two-piece skirt, instep length. Pattern in 4 sizes; 
34 to 40 bust (20 cents).—Size 30 requires 4 yards 36 
inch rajah and 13 yards 40-inch chiffon. Width, 23¢ yards 
No. 7719, Laptes’ Semi-Fitrep Dres four-piece skirt, 
round or instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 4% yards 36 
inch satin, yard 36-inch white satin and 34 yard 40-inch 


chiffon. Width, 2% yards. 
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CHIFFON AND CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSES 


No. 7505, Lapies’ One-Piece Box-Pieatep Dress ; round 
or instep length. Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (15 
cents).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 434 yards 44-inch 
white serge, and 1% yards 36-inch taffeta for collar, belt, 
and pocket and cuff tabs. Width at lower edge is 37 yards. 
\ distinctive model for serge, sports silk or linen. 


CostuME Nos. 7715-7663, medium size requires, 38-inch 
length, 3'4 yards 45-inch plain linen for the skirt and trim 
ming on the blouse, and 3'2 yards 36-inch figured linen for 
the blouse. Of the sports type is this costume 

No. 7715, Laptes’ 
Coat Biouse, with or 
without vest; two 
stvles of sleeve. Pat- 
tern in 5 sizes; 34 to 
42 bust (20 cents). 
Size 30 requires 3 
yards 36-inch material 
and 1% yards 36-inch 
material to trim 









No. 7663, Laptes’ 
lwo- or THREE-Ptect 
Skirt, high waistline ; 
12- or 38-inch length 
Pattern in 7 sizes; 22 
10 34 waist (15 cents) 
—Size 26 requires, 42 
inch length, 2% yards 
44-inch material 
Width around the 
lower edge, 2% yards. 


Descriptions fcr page 37 


No. 7707, Laptes’ 
WalIst, two styles of 
leeve; with or with- 
out vest. Pattern in 
6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents).— Size 36 
requires 134 yards 45 
inch material, and % 
yard 36-inch material 


PO! 1 


Blouse 7675 
en ee No. 7713, Laptes’ 
Two- or THree-Prect 
SkirRT; 42- or 30-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 22 to 32 
waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, 39-inch length, 234 
yards 36-inch material and 2% yards 36-inch striped ma- 
terial. Width of band, 2% yards. 


No. 77355 Lapies’ House Dri ss; three piece skirt, 42- or 
30-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 cents). 

Size 36 requires, 39-inch length, 5% yards 30-inch cham- 
bray and 1 yard 30-inch contrasting. Width, 2 yards. 


No. 7573, Lapies’ Box-PLeatep Dri round or instep 
length. Pattern in § sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36 requires, round length, 4% yards 44-inch serge, and 4% 
yard 36-inch natural colored pongee. Width, 3 yards. 

No. 7731, Lapres’ Semi-Fitrep Dress. Pattern in 5 
sizes ; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 6'4 yards 
10-inch voile and 1% yards 40-inch contrasting voile 
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737 5, Transfer Design No. 790 
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WITH HINTS OF SUMMER’S APPROACH 








In Come Kimono Sleeves Again—Straight and Barrel 
Silhouettes Favored Alike 























Dress 7717 


Transfer Design No. 811 


Dress 7752 
Transfer Design No. 


MECALL PATTERNS 





Waist 7741 


Barrel Skirt 7737 





For other views and descriptions, see page 34 
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SPRINGTIME’S FAVORED FASHIONS 








Straight-Line Frocks Yield to Soft 


Draperies Now and Again | 


















































Dress 7505 





Coat Blouse 7715 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 34 Skirt 7663 











WITH HINTS OF SUMMER’S APPROACH 


In Come Kimono Sleeves Again—Straight and Barrel 
Silhouettes Favored Alike 



































Dress 7717 
Transfer Design No. 811 


Dress 7752 
Transfer Design No. 
792 for Bag 


MSCALL PATTERNS 





Waist 7741 
Barrel Skirt 7737 


For other views and descriptions, see page 34 
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SPRINGTIME’S FAVORED FASHIONS 








Straight-Line Frocks Yield to Soft 


Draperies Now and Again 












































Dress 7505 





7" Coat Blouse 7715 
For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 34 Skirt 7663 
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MORNING AND AFTERNOON FROCKS 





Thorough Simplicity is One of the 
Symbols of Good Style 
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/ Waist 7707 Dress 7735 107-7713 
Skirt 7713 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 34 
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THE CHARM OF THE NEW PLEATED STYLES 

















Dress 7703 Dress 7601 





Trai r Design No. S01 
Dress 7511 
Transfer Design No. 80¢ 

O. 7703, Laptes’ Dress; three-piece No. 7511, Lapies’ One-PIece No. 7601, Laptes’ Dress, semi-fitted ; 

skirt in 42- or 38-inch length; PLreatep Dress; round or instep _ straight pleated skirt in round or in- 

high waistline. Pattern in 7 sizes; length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 step length. Pattern in 7 sizes; 34 to 
34 to 40 bust (20 cents).—Size 36, 42- bust (15 cents).—Size 36, instep 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 36, instep 
inch length, requires 454 yards 44-inch — length, requires 434 yards 50-inch ma- length, requires 6 yards 36-inch ma- 
material. Width of skirt, 2’ yards. terial, and 1% yards 27-inch for col- terial, and 344 yard 27-inch for collar. 


Entirely plain except for its trimming lar, cuffs and belt. Width of skirt, Width of skirt, 334 yards. Taffeta in 
of embroidery and buttons, this model 43g yards. Embroidered dots form the light sand color, one of the smart- 
is nevertheless extremely smart. Trans- the trimming for which Transfer De- est spring shades, will make a charm- 
fer Design No. 806 (15 cents). sign No. 806 (15 cents) is used. ing dress with collar of Georgette. 


No. 7749, Lapries’ Dress; three-piece skirt 
in 42- or 38-inch length; high waistline. Pat- 
tern in 8 sizes; 34 to 48 bust (20 cents).—Size 
36, 38-inch length, requires 4% yards 36-inch 
figured voile and 1 yard 36-inch plain voile. 
Width of skirt, 2% yards. On into the spring, 





the vogue for large pockets still continues; in 
fact they seem to grow larger and larger. A evan | 
| very popular shape for them is shown in the i L\4 | 
0} simple dress of voile illustrated on the op- uh) i} cs 
posite page. This model is especially suitable ae Dy 
for the new figured materials with large checks “ Y 
601 7749 





or other designs. 
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FOR FIGURED 
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Dress 7749 
For other views and de- 
scription, see page 358 


No. 7607, Lapies’ Dress; one-piece 
straight skirt, pleated or gathered; 42- 
or 30-inch length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36, 30- 
inch length, requires 1% yards 40-inch 
material for the waist, and 4 yards 36- 
inch material for the skirt and cuffs. 
Width of dress, 24 yards. The ab- 


sence of collars in the latest dresses is 
very. marked. 








AND PLAIN 
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Costume Nos. 7539-7541, medium 
size requires 6% yards 36-inch shan- 
tung. Transfer Design No. 811 (15 
cents) for braiding. Front views of 
costume shown in small views. 


No. 7530, Lapies’ Walst; two 
styles of front. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 
to 44 bust (15 cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires 254 yards 36-inch material. 


No. 7541, Lapies’ Two-Piece 
Skirt, with side pocket sections; 
high waistline; 42- or 38-inch length 
Pattern in 5 sizes; 22 to 30 waist (15 
cents).—Size 26, 42-inch length, re- 
quires 454 yards 40-inch material for 
skirt with belt and pocket extensions. 
Width at lower edge, 3% yards. The 
soft pleats are held in at the waist- 
line by a belt which is fairly wide in 
front but divided at the sides and 
back where it is tied gracefully. A 
very interesting skirt model. 
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Dress 7697 Waist 7539 
Skirt 7541 


Transfer Design No. 811 


No. 7661, Laptres’ One-Piece 
Dress, round or instep length. Pattern 
in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).— 
Size 36, instep length, requires 63% 
yards 44-inch tan serge and 3 yard 36- 
inch silk for collar. Width of dress, 
3% yards. A dress of light tan serge, 


or one of the new twills akin to serge, 
may be trimmed with a blue silk col- 
lar as illustrated. 
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FOR MISSES, ONLY THE NEWEST WILL DO 


—— No. 7726, MISSES’ 
Dress, suitable for small 
women; straight pleated 
or gathered skirt in two 
lengths. Pattern in 3 
sizes; 16 to 20 years (20 
cents).—Size 16 requires 
4 yards 36-inch linen, and 
% yard 40-inch organdy 
for the sleeves. Skirt’s 
width, 234 yards. Trans- 
fer No. 744 (10 cents). 


No. 7734, MIsseEs’ 

Dress, suitable for small 

women; one-piece skirt 

in two lengths. Pattern 

in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years 

(20 cents).—Size 10 re- 

quires 4% yards 40-inch 

figured silk, 34 yard 40- 

inch chiffon and 3% yard 

36-inch satin. Width, 234 

\ yards. Transfer No. 792 
for bag (15 cents). 
















Blouse Dress 7728 Dress 7726 
Transfer Design No. 744 


Dress 7736 
Transfer Design No. 812 


QO. 7736, Misses’ Dress, suitable for small women; with or 
N without jumper; straight lower section, in two lengths 

Pattern in 3 sizes; 16 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 16 re- 
quires 244 yards 36-inch taffeta, and 2'4 yards 4o-inch Geor- 
gette for body of dress. Width of dress is 1% yards. This 
model of navy blue taffeta and sand-colored Georgette strikes 
an entirely new note both in design and development. Darn- 
ing-stitch embroidery from Transfer No. 812 (15 cents). 


No. 7728, Misses’ Biouse Dress, suitable for small women; straight pleated skirt 
in two lengths, attached to a skeleton lining. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (20 
cents).—-Size 16 requires 5% yards 40-inch figured pongee and 1% yards 36-inch 
plain pongee. Skirt’s width, 27g yards. Blouse is made with body and sleeve in one, 
with or without square underarm gusset 
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ONCE MORE THE EMPIRE WAISTLINE! 


O. 7304,: MISSEs’ 

N Empire Dress, suit- 

able for small 

women; straight skirt in 

two lengths. Pattern in 

4 sizes; 14 to 20 years 

(15 cents).—Size 16 re- 

quires 454 yards 36-inch 
‘ checked, and 3% yard 30 
inch plain material 

Width, 3 yards. Trans- 

fer No. 794 (15 cents) 


























No. 7744, MISSES’ 
Dress, suitable for small 
women; straight box- 
pleated skirt. Pattern in 
4 sizes; 14 to 20 years 
(20 cents).—Size 16 re- 
quires 5% yards 36-inch 
material. Width of foun- 
dation, 17% yards. Trans- 
fer No. 400 for braiding 
(10 cents); No. 794 for 
bag (15 cents). 
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“ Empire Dress 7394 * 
\ Transfer Design 22 
A Nu 194 for Bag Dress 7722 
¥ \ 

\ 

Coat 7748 
Sy ~ Skirt 7714 
¥ y 

“ 

No. 7722, Misses’ One-Piece Dress, in two lengths; suitable for small 
women; opening center-back or front; with or without straight band. Pat 
tern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—-Size 16 requires 34% yards 30-inch 
cotton gabardine and 134 yards 36-inch striped gabardine. Width of band, 
134 yards. Transfer Design No. 811 (15 cents) used on small view. 

No. 7748, Misses’ Coat, in two lengths; suitable for small women. Pat 
tern in 3 sizes; 16 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 16 requires 234 yards 36-inch 
velvet, and % yard 36-inch satin for collar and cuff facings. A jacket of dark 
velvet worn with a white serge or silk skirt is especially smart rhe lara 
pointed collar and flare cuffs are exceedingly up to date 

No. 7714, Misses’ Two- or THree-Piece Skirt, suitable for small women 
with or without straight band, in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 


years (15 cents).—Size 16 requires 24% yards 44-inch serge, and %4 yard 44 
inch for belt and pockets. The width is 2% yards 
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Transfer Design No. 400 
No. 74 for Bag 
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Transfer Design No. 811 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


IN THE JUNIORS’ FASHIONLAND 


O. 7716, Girt’s Dress. Pattern in 6 No. 7732, Girt’s Mippy Dress. Pattern 
sizes; 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size in 5 sizes; 6 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size Py. 
12 requires 234 yards 45-inch white 12 requires 24% yards 36-inch figured and 2 @ 
linen, and 144 yards 27-inch contrasting ma- yards 45-inch plain material. Constructed ~~ 
terial for collar, belt and cuffs. For early on practical lines is this dress with straight / 
summer, white linen trimmed with pink, pleated skirt attached to underbody and 
green or blue makes a most attractive frock. blouse worn over the skirt. A ( 
| 
“a | 
>. 
7 
















No. 7072, Girt’s Dress. Pattern in 
5 sizes; 6 to 14 years (15 cents ).-—Size 
12 requires 4 yards 36-inch chambray, 
and 1% yards 27-inch material for col- 
lar, cuffs and belt. A model especially 
becoming to growing girls will be 
found in this straight-line frock, of 
which the novel belt and collar are 
very stylish features. The back is 
pleated like the front. 


é r 
Middy 7718 iw ‘| \ || 
Skirt 7714 J t l | tL —I 
7714 7716 
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Dress 7716 } Middy Dress 7732 


Dress 7072 


Costume Nos. 7718-7714, size 
16 requires 354 yards plain and 
214 yards striped galatea 36 inches 
wide. Essentially for sports is this 
attractive costume. 


No. 7718, Misses’ AND GrR~Ls’ 

Mippy ; body and sleeve in one or 

set in sleeve. Pattern in 8 sizes; 

6 to 20 years (15 cents).—Size 16 re- 

quires 25¢ yards 32-inch material, and 
154 yards 36-inch striped material. 


No. 7714, Misses’ Two- or THREE- 
Prece SKIRT; suitable for small women. 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (15 
cents ).—Size 16 requires 1% yards 30- 
inch material, and 134 yards 27-inch 
for straight band. Width, 134 yards. 
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SMART FROCKS FOR MAY AFTERNOONS 


O. 7740, Girw’s Dress; body and sleeve No. 7308, Girt’s Empire Dress; straight 
in one ; straight pleated skirt attached — skirt pleated or gathered. Pattern in 5 
to waist. Pattern in 5 sizes; 9 to I4 Sizes; O to I4 years (15 cents) Size 12 





Dress 7746 


No. 7746, Girt’s Dress; two 
styles of sleeve; straight gathered 
skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes; 4 to 14 
years (15 cents).—Size 12 re- 
quires 25¢ yards 40-inch figured 
cotton crépe for the dress, 3 yard 
27-inch plain material for the yoke 
and 1% yards edging to finish neck 
and sleeves. Gathered at the neck 
in one of the new outlines, and with a 
straight gathered shirt is this dainty af- 
ternoon frock which you may make of 
figured voiles, fine cotton crépes or sum- 
mer silks. Pretty, short puff sleeves are 
offered as well as the style illustrated. 
This design is also appropriate for em- 
broidery flouncing which may be used for 
the entire skirt and the sleeves, with fine 
lawn or batiste for the waist. 


years (15 cents).—Size 12 requires 23, requires 354 yards 36-inch checked gingham 
yards 45- inch linen, and 1 yard 40-inch voile and % yard 36-inch plain gingham to trin 
tor sleeves, sides of waist, collar and revers. as shown. Gingham in fine qualities makes 
lransfer No. 800 (15 cents) charming afternoon frocks ' 
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Dress 7740 : 

Transfer Desien No. 806 ) 
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Dress 7398 


es 


No. 7546, Misses’ Box-Pieatep Dress, 
in two lengths; suitable for small women 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (15 
cents).—Size 16 requires 4 yards 54-inch 
jersey cloth, and 2 yards 22-inch con- 
trasting material for collar and belt. 
Width of dress, 37 yards. Transfer De- 
sign No. 806 (15 cents). Jersey cloth re- 
mains a favorite dress material, and is 
especially liked for one-piece frocks. 
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Transfer Design No. 806 
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JUST THE CLOTHES TO WEAR FOR PLAY 
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a: Si in 
d / Dress 7750 


Ly ’ / Transfer Design No. 318 
’ } 





Dress 7712 





we aa 
i Suit 7720 

SS 
os _ 7738 


Transfer Design No. 448 


Dress 7738 





O. 7712, Cuity’s Em- 
PIRE Dress; straight 
skirt, pleated or gath- 

ered. Pattern in 5 sizes; 2 
to 10 years (15 cents). Two 
charming developments of 
this dress are illustrated. 
Size 8, large figure, requires 
1% yards 4o-inch - figured 
voile and 1% yards 36-inch 
plain voile. The round mo- 
tifs from the figured voile 
are cut out and applied to 
the collar. Size 4 requires I 
yard 27-inch white material 
for waist and 2 yards the 
same width colored material. 


No. 7750, CHiLp’s ONE- 
ok Two-Pirck ROMPER 
Dress; opening center-back 
or on shoulder. Pattern in 
5 sizes; 6 months to 6 years 
(10 cents).—Size 2 requires 
1% yards 27-inch material, 
lor two-piece dress as 
shown, and yard 27-inch 
material to face lower part. 
rransfer Design No, 318 (10 
cents) for scallops. Cut on 
the lines of the envelope 
chemise is this original little 
play frock for small children. 


No. 7720, Boy’s SuITt. 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 
years (15 cents).—Size 6 
requires, 2% yards 36-inch 
blue linen and 3g yard same 
width white linen for collar 
and pocket laps. A slip-on 
blouse which may be worn 
outside or inside smart knee 
trousers, like this model, 
makes an excellent suit for 
the small boy. If preferred, 
the blouse may be made with 
coat closing. Colored linens 
and chambray are much 
used for boys’ suits. 


No. 7738, CHILD’s 
BLOOMER Dress; with 
bloomer section attached to 
dress. Pattern in 3 sizes; 
2 to O years (15 cents).— 
Size 4 requires 2% yards 
30-inch striped and 3% yard 
36-inch plain material. Not 
merely a novelty, but en- 
tirely practical, is this play 
dress made with bloomers 
attached to the dress. De- 
veloped in striped and plain 
kindergarten cloth, it will 
give all the service required 
of a play frock. Transfer 
Design No. 448 (10 cents) 
for feather - stitching on 
small view 
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FROCKS AND SUITS FOR TUB MATERIALS 


“TO. 7710, Boy’s One- 
Prece Biouse; front 
closing or to be 

slipped on over the head. 
Pattern in 4 sizes; 2 to 8 
years (10 cents).—Size 8 
requires 154 yards 36-inch 
madras. As simple as can 
be is this blouse with body 
and sleeves in one. 





No. 5990, Boy’s KNEE 
Trousers; front or side 
closing. Pattern in 8 sizes; 
2 to 14 years (10 cents). 
Size 8 requires I yard 36- 
inch material. A suitable 
model for separate trou 
sers to be made of linen, 
khaki, serge or corduroy. 


No. 7708, Cu1Lp’s Dress ; 
to be slipped on over the 
head. Pattern in 5 sizes; 
2 to 10 years (15 cents). 
Size 6, upper figure, re- 
quires 24 yards 36-inch 
chambray, and 3% yard same 
width contrasting to trim. 
Size 10, lower figure, re- 
quires 23¢ yards 45-inch 
checked voile, and % yard 
27-inch white lawn. 


No. 7724, Boy’s Suit, 
with or without vest; knee 
trousers. Pattern in 4 
sizes; 2 to 8 years (15 
cents).—Size 8 requires 
2% yards 36-inch kinder- 
garten cloth, and 54 yard 
27-inch percale for collar 
and vest. Transfer De- 
sign No. 318 (10 cents) is 
used on small view where 
another style for this suit 
is shown. 

No. 7706, Curip’s Em- 
PIRE Dress; straight gath- 
ered skirt. Pattern in 4 
sizes; I to 6 years (15 
cents).—Size 4 requires 
134 yards 40-inch batiste, 4 
yards embroidery edging, 
2% yards insertion and I 
yard beading. A white 
batiste dress with pink or 
blue ribbon is always a good 
choice for the tiny tot. 
This model is dainty for 
afternoon wear. 
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Blouse 7710 
Trousers 5990 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF GOOD DRESSING 


Well-Cut Underwear—Some New Coat Sleeves and Collars 





2, Misses’ ComBinaTIoN UNperGARMENT. Patter No. 7754, Lapies’ Blouse; with adjustable sleeve or in 
N in izes; 12 to 20 years (15 cents Size 16 re regulation style Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 
quires 2’ yards 36-inch nainsook for corset cover and cents) Size 36 requires 2'4 yards 40-inch material, and 
drawers illustrated. Transfer No. 356 (10 cents 1'g yards 9-inch ribbon for tie 
N LAvII » Misses’ CAMISOLE oR ENVELOP No. 7711, Lapires’ Turee-Prece Skirt, with yoke; high 
CHE) Pattern in 3 sizes; small, 32 to 34; medium, 36 waistline ; 42- or 38-inch length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 22 to 
to 38: large, 40 to 42 30 waist (20 cents) 
| e227 cents ) Me Size 26, 38-inch length 
d ze requires, for requires 3% yards 36 
can illustrated, A inch figured and 7% yard 
yard 36-inch material 36-inch plain material 
Width of skirt, 214 yards 
No. 7530, LADIES’ A smart design for 
Open or Crosen Draw- dotted pongee, cotton 
ER Pattern in 8 sizes; gabardine or sports silk 


22 to 30 waist (10 cents) 
Size 20 requires I vards 
30- or 45-inch material. 
Chis simple garment may 
be made of embroidery 
flouncing as the design 


No. 7745, LAaDIeEs’ 
WaAIst Pattern in 6 
sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires 
1% yards 40-inch voile 
and 3¢ yard 36-inch con 
trasting voile for collar 
Distinguished by its 
pointed pockets, and long 
sailor collar extending at 
least half-way down the 
back, here is a waist wor- 
thy of more than a pass- 
ing glance 


has a straight edge 


No. 7705. LADIES’ 
THREE- OR Four-Gorep 
Princess Suiip; with or 
without circular oft 
straight gathered flounce 
Pattern 1 
44 bust (15 cents) 
Size 30 requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material, 


1 6 sizes; 34 to 


No. 7721, Lapb1eEs’ 
Four-Gorepb Skirt; 
high waistline ; 42- or 39- 
inch length Pattern in 
6 sizes; 22 to 32 waist 
(20 cents).—Size 26, 30- 
inch length, requires 334 
yards 40-inch striped 
taffeta for skirt with side 
gores cut on the bias as 
shown. Width at lower 
edge, 234 yards. One oft 





and 2'™% yards 103¢-inch 
flouncing 


Descriptions for page 30 


No 761, Laptes’ 
Bioust Pattern in 6 
sizes: 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents) size 30 requires 
1344 yards 4o-inch ma 





terial, and 7 yard 32 
inch contrasting material P the fashionable ways of 
1] nd F Combination 7562 Camisole 7652 Princess Slip 7705 using strived { sbrics 
‘lor collar and cuns Transfer Design No. % Drawers 7530 - "9 
No 57, Lapies’ Five-Gorep Skirt; high or regulation No. 7695, Laput s’ Dress, sleeves attached to underbody ; 
waistline; 42- or 38-inch length. Pattern in & sizes; 22 to round or instep length; with or without straight band 


36 waist (20 cents) —Size 26, 38-inch length, requires 254 Pattern in 6 sizes: 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36, instep 


vards 45-inch linen and yard 27-inch material to line length, requires 25g yards 40-1nch plain and 2% yards 4o0- 
pockets. Width of skirt, 2'2 yards with inverted pleat, o1 inch plaid voile. Width of band, 2% yards. Developed 
2'4 yards with habit back. A new spring model partly in plain and partly in plaid voile is this dress 
. . . « \ . 
; * Date No. 7733, Lapies’ Coat SLEEVES AND fA¥) (* ) \ 
‘ CoLtars. Pattern in 3 sizes; small, me- ie. & it 
A , wy ~ “4 f ~ 
rch: Sy dium and large (15 cents).—Mediun L< 9 | f 
/ \ ) size requires, of 36- or 44-inch material T) i} | 
4 “ / i, yard for sleeve No. 1, with 4% yard yy. ~ ' , | 
| . for facing; 7g vard for sleeve No, 2; 434 } j 
\ yard for sleeve No. 3. Collar No. 4 re- / . I 
| NY " quires 3g yard 36-inch material { Fa * 
j } : | , 
| 4 if \ f\\5 
, = j L 
> . \ | . \ 
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Coat Sleeve and Collars 7733 ™~ French Lining 7723 Pas |b) 
j / 
No. 7750, (HILD’s ONE- oO i No. 7723. Lapies’ Frencu Lt- 
NING; three styles or sleeves. Pat- 


Two-Piece Romer Dress. Pat 

tern in 5 sizes 6 months to 6 

years (10 cents) —Size 4 requires == 
154 vards 36-inc! material 


| tern in 8 sizes; 34 to 48 bust (15 
requires 24% yards 


+ 


| 
. 
—_— Dress 7750 ue mal cents ) mize 3f 


Transfer Design No. 318 (10 cents) 36-inch material 
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LINGERIE BERIBBONED AND EMBROIDERED 


Collars for Your Dress and a Set for the Baby 


















O. 5360, Lapres’ AND Misses’ One-Piece Corset Cover No. 7420, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 44 
ok Founpation Bopice; suitable for embroidery bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 234 yards 36-inch cotton 
flouncing. Pattern in 6 sizes; 32 to 42 bust (10 cents). crepe and 3g yard 27-inch striped material, a strip of which 

—Size 36 requires 14% yards 18-inch embroidery flouncing trims the collar. Large collars are smart on simple waists 
No. 7660, Lapies’ Turee-Prece Petticoat; habit or gat! No. 7747, ! " Four- or Stx-Gorep Skirt; high 
ered back, with circular or straight gathered flounce; in 41 waistline; 42- or 38-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 22 to 
or 37-inch length. Pat- 32 waist (20 cents) 
tern in 7 sizes; 24 to 36 wen Size 26, 38-inch length, 
waist (15 cents).—Size requires 4% yards 40 
26 requires, 37-inch _ inch striped material for 
length, with gathered 4 wig | six-gored skirt as illus 
flounce, 134 yards 36- ¥ > trated, and 7% yard 36 
inch material and 2% } nui Mm ie Pl We | inch plain material 
yards 18-inch flouncing. ve i ¥ 4 ‘ eee. oe Width, 2 urds ‘ 
Width, 2% yards. AN : | if Winn ¥: fyi ff 
: Ley 4 \ wt Wrasse /.> we Y No 331, Lapti 
No. 7652, Lapies’ AND Ir ‘ia \/ As} j Ad , Wats Pattern in 5 
Misses’ ENVELOoP! ; i\ \ ) j sizes; 34 to 42 bust (1 
CHEMISE OR CAMISOLE, ne \ i | ' U4 cents Size 30 requires 
Pattern in 3 sizes; small, | Retest ‘\ j j ie / 134 yards 4o-inch figured 
32 to 34; medium, 36 to | ‘ Hie ee " j \ \ handkerchief linen, 
38; large, 40 to 42 bust ~ Ly sie | Al yard 40-inch plain linen 
(15 cents ).—Medium size j tO i \ ' and 4 vards lace edg 
requires for che mise, 2% | j x 7 Li 1 \ ] lr] le W ring 
yards 36-inch material j wr | } either of plain 
Transfer Design No. 577 1 | . Ni | ( gured materials or a 
(10 cents) used for the | combination of both a 
embroidery 1 | NW shown mn thi model 
| | > \ and cottons 
No. 7230, Lapies’ AND lf j v4 i tabl 
Misses’ ENVELOP! | Pile re as , . 
CuHeMIse. Pattern in 3 | i 25, Lapt! 
sizes; small, 32 to 34; Six-G Box-P 
medium, 36 to 38; large, ; i ~ h waistling 
40 to 42 inches bust (10 { ( | or 38-inch lengt! 
cents).— Medium size a + Pattern in 6 siz 22 to 
requires, with round Me 4 i 4 List (20 cents) 
neck, 2% yards 36-inch nf Size 26, 38-inch length, 
material. Transfer De- a requir 344 yards 54- 
sign No. 607 for scallops fj B inch tan serge. Lower 
(10 cents). f . Af Sj sedge measures 3% yards 
\ box-pleated skirt of 
Descriptions for page 31 tan serge may be worn 
? . . Corset Cover 5360 Chemise 7652 Chemise 7230 throug the spring and 
No. 667, LADIES (ONE- Petticoat 7660 Transfer Design N 77 Transfer Design N summer 
Piece Dress; two styles al 
of sleeve; round or instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to No. 7750, Lapies’ Dkr - one-piece straight skirt in 
44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36, round length, requires 5% round or instep length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 bust 
yards 44-inch material, and 34 yard 36-inch for collar. (20 cents).—Size 36, instep length, requires 34% yards 40- 
Lower edge measures 33 yards. Satin, which is one of the inch material for skirt and trimming bands on blouse, and 
leading materials for spring frocks, will be a wise choice 2% yards 40-inch material for blouse Width of skirt, 2 
for this one-piece alternoon frock. yards. The skirt 1s attached to a skeleton lining 
an - \ 
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2 ’ Infant's Set 7742 
Collars 7760 Transfer Design N 
No. 7760, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Cottars. Pattern in 2 No. 7742, INFANT'S Set; coat, cap, dress, slip, blanket 
sizes; ladies, 13 inches, and misses’ 12% inches neck _ robe, sacque and petticoat. Pattern in 1 size (20 cents) 
measure (15 cents).—If made of 27-inch material, collar Coat requires 2 yards 36-inch material; cap, ! yard; 


No. 1 requires 34 yard; No. 2, 44 yard with % yard for tie dress, 2 yards; slip, 174 yards; petticoat, without ruffle, 146 
and facing; No. 3, % yard; No. 4, 1 yafd; No. 5, % yard yards; sacque, 4 yard. A blanket, 36 x 50 inches, 1s re- 


36-inch, cut crosswise; and No. 6, % yard 27-inch material quired for robe. Transfer No. 317 for scallops (10 cents) 
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Lemon Juice 

: In Hot Water | 
for 
Bilious Ness 


OP fs 


Try this internal cleans- 

‘for ten days. Drink 
a before break- 
fasteach morning. That 
will regulate your liver 


glass 


~~ 


The organic salts and 
acids in the juice help 
to digest all foods. So 
this drink has a doubly 


POC rd effect. 


ss em 


Be sure to get Sunkist 
Lemons. They are uni- 
formly good. You will 
know them by their 
tissue wrappers which 
are stamped “Sunkist”. 
Tell your dealer that 
you want this kind. 
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§, Uniformly Good Lemons 
; te 
is California Fruit Growers Exchange he 
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DAINTY MAY NEEDLEWORK 


By HELEN THOMAS 





811—Banding and “ae 

| Motif Design for Braid- 
} Ing, Couching, or Chain- 
| Stitel In vellow or blue. 
Pattern includes 3 yards 
of banding 3 inches 
| wide; 4 motifs for belts, 
pockets, etc., and large 
a, for front of waist, 

by 9 inches. Four 
fered of braid are re- 
| quired for 4 of a yard of i 
the banding, including a 


motif; 6'4 yards of 


| braid are required for work- 


| band 
|: 
: | 
| 


ing the motif for the front 
of the waist. Full directions 
| with the pattern. Transfer 
| design, 15 cents, 











sail S12 Design for Dress 81—BANDING AND MOTIF DESIGN FOR BRAIDING OR 
Crimming In yellow or : COUCHING 
in the chain-stitch or beads. 
Darned around the edge with 


gold or silver thread, then filled 
in with silk floss, the design is 
attractive. On cotton, 
use 


extremely 


linen, poplin, ete., mercer- 


ized embroidery cotton. Trans- 


fer design, 15 cents 

Baby’s One- 
Measures 23 
inches wide and 24 inches deep. 
Simplicity of design and dainti- 
what make 


Design for 
Sacque. 


S14 
Piece 
1ece 


ness of scallops are 


this little sacque so charming. 
If the sacque is made of cash- 
mere or fine French flannel, use 
a very fine silk twist for em- 
broidery. Full directions pro- 
vided with pattern. Transfer 
design, 15 cents 
[¢ ud 49] 


blue. Waist motif 





measures 14% inches 
deep. Twoskirt motifs 
measure 84 
by 12 inches. 


Worked in the 


new darned 
effect, 
being 
with a single 
stitch. The edge 
of the design 
may be outlined 


each line 
covered 
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DAINTY MAY 


Continued from page 48] 





813—Design for 
Baby’s Cap. Re- 
quires 2 yard of 
material 27 inches 
wide. The ruffle 
smocked in point 
and embroidered 
with four tiny sprays 
gives the cap an un 
usually dainty ap 
pearance. For warn 
weather, nainsook, 
handkerchief linen, 
batiste, or fine lawn 
is suitable, whils 
for cold weather, 
silk is more satis- 
factory. Full direc- 
tions provided with 
pattern. Use one 
thread of stranded 
cotton for the 
smocking and for 
working the sprays 
in the satin-stitch 
Transfer design, 10 
cents. 








NEEDLEWORK 


815—Cover Design for Baby’s Hot-Water-Bag 
and Feeding-Bottle. Hot-water-bag cover measures 
8% inches deep and 572 inches wide. These covers 
are practical and dainty with one bunny patched on; 
and the other outlined. Linen, flannel, or canton 
flannel is suitable material to use. If material used 
is white, bunnies and scallops should be in pink or 
blue; but if material is pink or blue, the embroidery 
should be in white and the patched bunny stamped on 
white to give a contrast. Full directions provided 
with pattern. Transfer design, 10 cents. 


816—Rose Spray Design. Suitable for towels, un- 
derwear, and fancy articles. Largest spray measures 
17 inches wide and 7 inches deep. Roses and large 


leaves are worked in satin-stitch; small leaves in 











&IS——COVER DESIGN FOR BABY’S HOT 
}-BOTTLE mail, 30 cents. 


WATER-BAG 








81 ROSE SPRAY DESIGN FOR BABY’S BATH SET 


lazy-daisy- or satin-stitch; stems in out- 
lining, and dots in French knots. The lovely 


and big bath mat—-is described in pattern, 
with full directions for crocheting the 
dainty edge. Transfer design, 10 cents. 


Editor’s Note—McCall Kaumagraph 
patterns can be transferred to material 
with a hot iron in less than a minute, Ob- 
tained at McCall Pattern Agencies o1 
postpaid from McCall Company on receipt 
f 10 or 15 cents. Stamped material not 
supplied. McCall’s Book of Embroider 
illustrating over 500 designs and contain 
ing lessons on embroidery stitches, in 
cludes free coupon good for any 10-cent 
WcCall Kaumagraph transfer pattern; or 
with 5 cents extra, good for any 15-cent 
transfer pattern. Price in U. S., 15 cents 


by mail, 25 cents; in Canada, 20 cents; by 


bath set for the baby—towel, wash cloth | 





Physicians 
Know 


the kind of food that 
builds strength and 
health into children. 
Hundreds of letters 
on file show that 
many physicians rec- 
ommend 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream as a regu- 
lar daily ration for 
growing children. 


“There's a Reason” 
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OU'VE had an ne pe 
day. Your face is tired a 


drawn, color has fled. The 





Y 





— 








bell rings! How can you meet i 
company? Wait! A pinch of yy 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream ( 





rubbed in, then rubbed out again. 









3 
‘ { What a transformation! Out has j ) 
N come the grime. Gone the faded, Y, 





aged look. Your cheeks glow with 
a fresh, healthy color that is entirely 
your own. Admiration greets you 

you're young in looks and spirits, 


Pompeian 


MASSAGE 


9 








qe 





mmm 





—_— 





em 





SO cc. 


Pp f, | 
N Cream y 
( Jars, 50c, 75¢ and $1 at the stores ) 
N Pompeian NIGHT Cream, unex- A 
dt celled for all cold cream purposes. 1p 
\ Jars, 35c and 75c. ) 
) Pompeian HAIR Massage, for Y 
( dandruff. A delight to use and 
\ so beneficial! In bottles, 25c, 50c ) j 
} } and $1.00. (| 

t Shy | 


Clip the coupon for the beautiful 
Mary Pickford Art Panel, worth 50c. 
—a tema = | 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 9 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1917 M 
Panel and a trial jar of Pompeian MASSAGE 


SS 


| gether or finished 


skin, 


BABY’S FIRS 


LESSON 75—THE 

7 
ASCINATING little garments— 
these first tiny clothes of Baby’s! 
We know he is going to be much 


| . * . . 
}more appreciative of his rattle and his 


|toys, and not the least bit does he care 
|how fine are the stitches on his dainty 
| little dresses or how carefully have been 
worked the buttonholed scallops on his 
‘coat; but, just the same, Mother is going 
to get enormous satisfaction out of ma- 
| king these little garments as dainty and 
faultless as possible. She is going to put 
the neatest work on them, and although 
the baby will not realize it, a great deal 
'of his comfort will depend on the careful 
cut and the simplicity of the clothes he 
wears, for, of course, each and 

all of them must be “just 
Garments that are 
carelessly put 


” 
SO. 


to- 


rough 
that will 
the tender 
will be 
torture to the 
sensitive little 
body. 
The four 
little garments 
| shown in Fig. 1, 
coat, cap, 
'and blanket-robe, 
'are only a part of 


with 
seams 


hurt 


dress, 


the Infant’s Set 
No. 7742. The set 
also includes a slip, 


petticoat, and short 


sacque. The complete 


'set is shown in Fig. 2. FIG. I.—-THE COAT, CAP, gether, the directions on 
on r . a4 , AND BLANKET-ROBE FROM IN : . 
The price of this pat- rauy’s ear Be. 7748 the envelope will be your 


tern is 20 cents, and, be- Suede Radin oh 


ing for an infant, it and No. 786 
comes only in one size. 
When you buy the pattern you will 


find on the envelope the amount of ma- 
terial required to make each garment, and 
also instructions for cutting out and put- 
ting the various pieces together. 


SELECTION OF MatertAts.—The selec- 
tion of materials for the garments is im- 
portant. The little dresses are generally 
made of batiste, this being the softest 
fabric and fine enough for the very dainti- 
Fine handkerchief linen is 


est dresses. 


| sometimes used, but it crushes so easily 
| and is so much more expensive that ba- 


tiste is really the more satisfactory of the 
two. Nainsook, for every-day slips and 
petticoats, is very practical and it is even 
good for dresses, although those for “best” 
should be of batiste. 

The Gertrude petticoat should be of 
flannel, for the baby always needs a warm 





garment of this kind. Many mothers find 





HOME DRESSMAKER 
MARGARET WHITNEY 
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the flannel of wool and cotton preferable 
to that of all-wool or a mixture of wool 
and silk. The reason for this is that the 
wool-and-cotton does not shrink as much 
as the others; neither does it become yel- 
low so quickly. These two points are well 
worth considering as the little garments 
have to be washed so frequently. 
Cashmere and albatross are the two 
materials almost always used for the short 
sacques. For coats there is a much larger 
variety of materials than for any of the 
other garments. From the woolen ma- 
terials, cashmere, Bedford cord, albatross, 
and fine white serge may be selected. If 
the baby is to have a silk coat in addition 
to one of wool, silk poplin, or 
any heavy corded silk is 
the best choice. A 
woolen material, very 
reasonable in price, 
and one which 
launders very sat- 
isfactorily al- 
batross. It also 
lends itself 
very well to 
embroidered 
scalloping, the 
usual finish for 
babies’ coats. 


is 


Tue FINISH oF 
THE GARMENTS. 
The finish” of the 
garments is really the 
most important part in 
the making of this set. 
- For putting them to- 
DRESS 


guide. 

All seams in the little 
dresses, slips, and cotton 
petticoats ought to be French-seamed. It 
is the neatest way and leaves no rough 
edges to rub against the baby’s body. The 
French seam is even used for putting 
sleeves into the dresses. Seam-veining, 
which may be bought by the bolt, is used 
for outlining yokes and also for armhole 
finishes. In putting in sleeves with vein- 
ing, sew one edge of the veining to the 
armhole and then fit the sleeve on to the 
other. If the embroidery veining is wide 
enough on the edges, French-seam it to 
the armhole and sleeves. If the veining 
is narrow, either roll or turn under the 
raw edges of sleeves and armholes. 

In woolen garments the seams are 
sometimes feather-stitched along the cen- 
ter in order to keep them flat. There 
should be no hems in flannel petticoats 
for, on account of the double thickness 
caused by a hem, the flannel would tak« 

[Concluded on page 51] 


317 for Scallops 
for Sprays 
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much longer to dry and, of course, these 
garments need to be thoroughly dried. 
Instead of hemming, scallop the edges 
with embroidery or finish with a neat little 
crochet edging. 


Tue Bianxket-Rose.—For the blanket- 
robe get a baby blanket measuring 36 by 
50 inches. The pattern for this garment 
is specially designed to be cut from a 
blanket, but it is also suitable for a robe 
of eiderdown. The blanket is bought with 
finished edges so that there is very little 
work to the making of the robe if cut 
from a blanket. From the diagram, Fig. 
3, will be seen how nicely the pieces fit on 
a blanket of the size mentioned. Fold the 
blanket in 
two and lay 


the pattern on = ont 

it as shown, {(- >) \ / 
so that the mey §& » 4 
outer edges —_ re: {\-_. \ 
will form the > ST 

lower edge “SY -*\ \ & ‘ 
and front of 1 \ A) A 
the robe. The \, f | 
sleeves and | | ; 1% 
pockets are i 
cut in the oe 
same way. o ’ 1 Me 
Only the Aji ee 
edges of the f | i LL 
hood and col- | | 


lar will have FIG. 2.—THE 


to be finished 

differently. These may be bound with 
satin ribbon to match the color of the 
blanket (Fig. 1). A loose buttonhole- 
stitch, called the blanket-stitch, worked in 
worsted is another simple way of finish- 
ing the edges of these pieces. 

There is only a short underarm seam 
in the robe. The material below it is 
creased to form an inverted pleat so that 
the lower part is not seamed. In heavy 
material like blankets, the sleeve seams 
should be pressed open and bound. A nar- 
row bias facing of soft material finishes 
the neck edge of the robe. 


Lintnc THE Coat.—In making the coat, 
line the cape, and collar and cuffs with 
white china silk. Have the material and 
lining basted together; then work the 
scallops through both materials at once. 
In lining the 
body of the 


BABY’S FIRST CLOTHES 


[Continued from page 50] 


easily be removed, and it simplifies the 
laundering so much to have the coat free 
from its lining. The coat will, very likely, 
get soiled before the lining and, 
quently, will require more frequent laun 
dering. 

The cap to go with this coat may be 
made of China silk, lined with silk and 
interlined with fine wool. Later in the 
baby’s caps may be made of fine 


conse- 


season, 
lawn or batiste. 

The pattern for the little 
nothing but a large circle in shape. If it 
is made of cashmere or albatross, line it 
with China silk. All there is to the ma- 
king of this garment is simply scalloping 
all around the catching the 


sacque is 


edges and 
edges to- 

\ gether with 
a ad \ r i bbons 
where the 
perforated cir- 


ome, es cles are indi- 
ae Faye ‘ a cated on the 


Le 4 Pt pattern. This 
>) ~ forms the 
Ss ] Seve & 
Feather- 
stitching is 
Y quite 
- fective as 


\uz) 


as el- 


¥ ea | 
j mn scalloping and 
is a great deal 
easier to 


COMPLETE SET work, It can 
always be 
used in place of scalloping if preferred. 

Small sprays of flowers for dresses 
and embroidered scallops for coats and 
sacques are the forms of trimming most 
used for babies’ clothes. In Fig. 1, the 
scalloping on the coat is worked from 
Transfer Design No. 317 and the sprays 
on the dress from Transfer Design No. 
786. The price of each transfer pattern is 
10 cents. Fine narrow lace edgings to fin- 
ish the neck and sleeves of the dresses 
should be whipped on firmly. Use small 
pearl buttons for the baby’s clothes. Crochet 
buttons are perhaps more decorative but 
they do not stand laundering as well; 
neither do they keep in the buttonholes. 
The buttonholes should be carefully made. 


Editor’s Note—Write to Mrs. Whit- 
ney concerning any difficulty you may have 
in selecting de- 
signs or ma- 





coat, it is much 





terials for your 


more practical wardrobe, and 
to make the she will be glad 
lining separate to assist gou if 
and tack it to you will enclose 
the coat. When a stamped self- 
the coat is to addressed en- 
be laundered, FIG. 3.—SHOWING HOW TO CUT THE ROBE FROM A velope for her 
the lining can BLANKET MEASURING 36 BY 50 INCHES reply. 
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CORSETS 


HEN you're 


selecting a cor- 


set to fit perfectly—look 
first at itsquality. R&G 


Corsets are the selection 


of discriminating women 
because of their high 


quality of materials. 


a 


The 


~~ 


STYLE C-172 


laced-front 


fashion again. 
model is the highest ex- 
ponent of this popular 


style. 
Send for booklet for other 


R & G Corset Co., Inc 
884 Broadway 


Chicago 


new models. 


New York 


in 


This 


San Francisco 
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Make Your Hair 
Look its Best 


Your hair always looks twice as 
well when it has been properly sham- 
pooed. Proper shampooing brings out 
all the real beauty; life, lustre, natural 
wave and color. 

It is easy to keep your hair 
always looking its best, when you use 


WATKHAINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


“his clear, pure, and entirely ase- 
Th lear nd entirely grea 
less product, cannot possibly injure, 
and does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply mois- 
ten the hair with water and rub it in. 
makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
which rinses out easily, removing every par- 
ticle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair 

fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-look- 
ing and fluffy, 
f wavy and easy to 


do up. 
V « \ 
-: 



























You can get 
MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT 
OIL at any drug 
store, and a 50 cent 
bottle should last” 
for months. 

If your druggist does 
not have it, an original 
bottle will be mailed 
direct upon receipt of 
the price. 


Splendid for 
Children 











Get the Genuine 


Look for this signature 
DAL Marko. 
on Every Original Bottle 








THE R.L. WATKINS CO. Dept P 
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10621 Baby ¢ ip 
This dainty simple 
little cap is to b 
worked in solid 
buttonhole-, and out 
line-embroider y 
The design stamped 
on good quality 
nainsook or mercet 
ized white batiste, 
including embroid 
ery cotton, 25 cents 
Silk to work, white 


or colored, extra, 15 
Perforated 
including 


cents. 
pattern, 
stamping 





materials 


| locents 

| 10620—Baby’s Bib 
| This attractive outfit 
| 


a 








By GENEVIEVE STERLING 
a « wy ee — 
fi oe il Eo, 
7 \ 
f \ 
cy if 
( 7 
bbs 
” 10621—BABY'S CA 
and Tray Cloth. or blue satin 
is very simple to touch. needed. 


ribbon 
Ribbon, 
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amount of embroid- 


cotton to work, 


ery 
may be had for 50 
cents. Free for two 
75-cent subscrip- 
tions. The design 


stamped on mercer- 
ized white poplin, 
including a sufficient 
amount of embroid 
ery cotton to work, 
had for 75 
Free for three 

subscrip- 
Perforated 

including 


may be 


cents. 
75 -cent 
tions. 
pattern, 
stamping materials, 
10 cents. A large at- 
tractive bow of pink 
lends the finishing 
however, is not 

















make. The unique design is worked in the. provided with the rest of the material 
cross - stitch 
in any dainty 10618 
color de- : . \ Baby’s Hood 
sired — blue, : and Cape 
pink, vellow, * * ¢ ¢ a (illustrated 
or lavender. on page 53). 
Both arti- ¢ + A combina- 
| cles stamped tion of this 
with the + kind is often 
same design more handy 
on white to put on 
huckaback, ° er * over the 
| including a > * baby than a 
Sutticient separate 
lamount. of ' bonnet and 
embroidery — - cloak. It is 
“ 10020-—-TRAY CLOTH TO MATCH BIB 10020 
cotton to adjusted at 
work the the neck by 
entire design, may be had for 25 cents per ribbon tied under the chin. It may be 
pair. Perforated pattern, including stamp- worked with any dainty color in the solid-, 
ing materials, may be had for 10 cents. outline-, and eyelet-embroidery. The de- 
sign stamped on 
10619 Car 27- by 27-inch 
riage Cover (il- mercerized pop- 
lustrated on page lin, including a 
53). Now that sufficient amount 
summer is at of embroidery 
ihand and the cotton to work, 
baby no longer may be had for 
Ineeds a heav . 50 cents. Free 


robe for his car- 
riage, this dainty) 
| piqué cover will 
| be just the thing 
for the 
The 


warm 


days. edges 


| 

aa scalloped in 
| white and the em 
: 
| 


broidery is also 
worked with whit 
in the solid-, button 
| hole-, and outline- 
| stitch The design 
|stamped on pique, 


including a sufficient 




















for two 75-cent 
subscriptions. 
The 
stamped 
cream - white 
cashmere 27 by 
27 inches, including 
a sufficient amount 
of embroidery cot- 
ton to work, may be 


design 
on 


7 


had for 75 cents. 
Free for three 75- 
cent subscriptions. 


Embroidery silk to 


[Concluded on page 53] 
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THE EMBROIDERED BABY 


Continued from page 52] 


work, extra, 25 cents. Perforated pattern, in 
including stamping materials, may be had 
on receipt of 10 cents 


blue, pink 


material 
Perforated 


white and 


prov ided 


18—rary’s HOO! 


AND CAPR 








1062 2- 
Child’s 
Dress. Sizes 
2 and 4 
years. Mc- 
Call Pattern 
No. 6430 is 
used. The 
pattern is 
for a one- 
or two-piece 
dress (price, 
10 cents). 
The design 
stamped on 
cross - bar 
lawn, in- 
cluding a 
suf ficient 





yellow, o 


pattern, 10 


le ee ee ee 


la\ endet 


cotton 





Only 


are herewith 


cents. 


Editor’s 
NM ot 2 
Owing to the 
impossibility 
of importing 
foreign dyes 
this 
country, on 
account of 


into 


the war, we 
cannot gquar- 
antee fa st 


colors in 
embroidery 
silks or cot- 


| 





tons. New!) 
fancy - work | 

. | 
bool wsens 


on} 


lessons 


amount of 4 stitches will| 
embroidery } be sent on 
cotton to ) receipt of a 
work, may Y ty % : two - cent 
be had for SS SSS OO SOO stamp. Per- 
50 cents. 10619—CARRIAGE COVER forated pat- 
Free for tern of any 
two 75-cent subscriptions. The design article illustrated on page 52, or on this 
stamped on mercerized batiste, including page, including full stamping directions, 


a sufficient amount of embroidery cotton 
may be had for Embroidery silk 


may be had for 


75 cents 


In ordering, the money may 


10 cents, postage prepaid. 


be sent cither 


to work, white or colored, 50 cents extra. in the form of check, money order, or 
This dainty little dress may be made stamps to The McCall Company, McCall 
of colored goods and embroidered in Building, 236-246 West 37th St. New 
white, or of white goods and embroidered York, N. Y. | 


In buying corsets you naturally look 
first for a model that FITS your 
form. Then you make sure of the 


STYLE and QUALITY. In all 


Royal 
Worcester 
Corsets 


these essentials are apparent, the 
DESIGN is correct, the WORK.- 
MANSHIP perfect, and the VALUE 
assured. There is a diversity of 
modes to meet every need of the 
average, slender, or full figure, at 


$1, $1.25, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 


Sold /n Most Stores 


Royal Worcester Corset Co 
Worcester, Mass 


Wri t ? 
De pl M for 
Loyal 


Blue 


ro 
vv 
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J UST a touch here and there— 
and bedrooms, halls, walls—all 
places are transformed, Acme 
Quality Paints are always depend- 
able—always the best for the 
purpose for which they are rec- 
ommended. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


PAINTS & 
FINISHES 


The “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide Book” and our smaller 
booklet, “Home Decorating,” in- 
struct you in the correct paints, 
colors and quantities to use for 
every painting purpose. Both books 
are free on request. If your dealer 
cannot supply them, write to us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AF Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Fort Worth 
Chicago Dallas 
Minneapolis Topeka 

St. Louis Lincoln 
Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati Spokane 

Toledo Portland 
Nashville San Francisco 
Birmingham Los Angeles 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up"’ jobs about 
the house, keep aleways on hand at least 
a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel foriron 
bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all 
similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the right color. 
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VARNOTILE 





Neals 
Enayne} \ 
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THE CROCHETED BABY 


No. 2—Baby’s At- 
tractive Knitted Cap 
with embroidered 
rosebuds and pink 
ribbon bows to match, 














No. 1—Baby’s 
Filet Crochet Robe 
embroidered with a 
wreath of rosebuds. 


No. 4—Baby’s 
Crocheted Kimono 
with scalloped neck 
and edges and turned- 
back cuffs. 


{Cc oncluded on page 55] 


By ELSA SCHAPPEL BARSALOUX 
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No. 3—Baby’s 
Crocheted Knee 
Bootees. Ver y 
dainty in pink or 
blue. 
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THE CROCHETED BABY 


[Continued from page 54} 


No. 5—Baby’s 
Knitted Jacket in 
pink, embroidered 
with tiny pink rose- 
buds. 


No. 6—Baby’s 
Knitted Bootees 
with pink rosebuds 
and knitted lace 
stitch turn-over. 












Editor’s Note.— 
Directions for crib 
cover and carriage 
robe, 10 cents; for 
3 pairs of bootees, 
10 cents; for 2 
jackets, 10 cents, or 
for all articles, 30 
cents. Send stamps 
or money-order and 
self-addressed en- 
velope to McCall 
Company, McCall 
Building, 236-246 
West 37th St., New 
York, N. Y. 








No. 7° Baby’s 
Knitted High Boo- 
tees embroidered 
with rosebuds and 
laced with dainty 
ribbon. 


No. 8—Baby’s 
Crocheted Crib 
Cover in white with 
pink or blue border. 
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the 
Beauties of 
Your Piano 


Revive 


Go over your Piano with 
O-Cedar Polish, renew its 
rich, radiant lustre, pre- 
serve its mirror-like reflec- 
tion, bring out anew the 
blended beauty of the 


grain. 
far 


is refined to the highest de- 
gree. It really cleans as it 
polishes. Of extreme fineness, 
it is the Quality Polish for 
your finest furniture. 


Simply dampen a piece of cheese 
cloth, wring out the excess water, 
add a little O-Cedar Polish to the 
cloth, then go over all the var- 
nished surface. Finish with a 
dry cloth. All the dust and the 
imperceptible particles that in- 
jure varnish are removed without 
the semblance of the slightest 
scratch. 

A perfectly smooth, clear, glossy 
surface is the result that improves 
with cach cleaning 


O-Cedar Polish Cleans, Polishes and 
Preserves all varnished and painted 
surfaces, floors, linoleums and white 
enamel 


At all dealers. 25¢. to $3.00. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chicago Toronto London 
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The safest 
bottle for 
your 


baby 


The only safe nursing 
bottle is one with an 
mouth like a tumbler that al- 





ope 1 






lowsa pertectly free circulation 
of boiling water—one that is 
so readily cleaned that the 
average maid can be trusted 
with the task, 









It is not enough that a nursing 
bottle should look clean — it 
should be clean in the surgical 
aseptic. With extra 
care it is possible, of course, to 
make a bottle with a neck safe. 
It may even be safe 4,949 times 
out of 5,000 feedings, but the 51 remaining chances 
for trouble are too dangerous to risk. 


Ask For The 


Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 






ense of 


















The Hygeia is as safe and sanitary as science 
can devise. The rubber breast is broad and 
yielding—the nearest to natural nursing pos- 
sible. It is absolutely non-collapsible, yet can 
be turned inside out for cleaning. An air-tight 
rubber cover stretches over the food-cell and 
protects contents while in the ice-box. 

The Hygeia is made throughout of the high- 
est quality products and for your protection 
against inferior goods, the name Hygeia ap- 
pearson bottle, breastand package. Look for it. 


Your Baby’s First Hygeia Free! 


We mail 











Fill in the coupon and mail—that’s all. 
entire outfit free of charge. 


COUPON 


For One Free Hygeia Nurser to any baby born in 
April or May, 1% One to a family. 



























Parent's Name 





iddre 





Parent 





Birthda 


Baby's 








Physician Name 


( I expires June Lot 191 Please write plainly 
THE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., INC. 
1411 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 






Baby Won't Cry 
In a “Rock-a-Bye” 
It's almost like having 
anurse girl, Put baby in 
and it can't fall out gr get 
into mischief. Provides 
exercise without danger, 
leaving mother free to do 
her housework or enter 
tain. Hangs in doorway, 
porch, or on tree limb, 
Rock-a-Bye Baby Swing 
is made of heavy duck on 
strong stee! frame. Wash 
able—Sanitary. Recom 
mended by physicians. 
Order now. 
Price complete, post- 
age prepaid. pon $1.00 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
Send for free catalog of useful 
articles for women and children. 
Satisfactory terms to dealers, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO, 
2707 No. Leffingwell Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

























to each one, and waves her hands over it. 
Then she skips around the stage again, 
and goes off. 

Rain enters very softly 
She has a long gray veil which she waves 
waves it around 


and quietly. 


over each seed. Then she 
the stage, dancing in and out, as Sun did; 
joyous, Rain 
With a last 


she leaves, 


but while Sun is more 
dignified and quiet 
her cloud toward the 
going backward and waving her cloud. 

The Flower Fairies enter. They dance 
in and out, joining hands, two or three of 
them dancing around one Seed, then dan 
cing over to another. At last they break 
up and dance, each fairy going directly to 
her own Flower. 

They down, and pull off the 
square over the Flower head. The Flower 
has her head in her lap, her face down, 
and her under her chin. The 


was 
wave of 


stage, 


stoop 


hands 


. - . . ** 
Flower Fairy stoops down and whispers in* 


one ear (pose). She rises and then bends 
and whispers in the other ear 
Then she stands quietly behind her Flower, 
while it very slowly raises its head and 
arms, bringing them up like growing 
leaves. When all the arms are in the air, 
the fairies dance around and sit down in 
front of the Flowers, but a little to the 
side, so that the audience sees. the front 


(pose). 
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m page | 
view of the Flowers and only the side 
back of the fairies. 

South Wind comes in, and the Flower 


Fairies wave their arms just a bit, in the 
air, to his soft breezes The Flowers do 
not do this, but just watch. Then West 
Wind comes, and the Flower Fairies wave 
harder, bending from their waists. Then 
Kast Wind comes, and, the cutting blast 
reaching them, the Flower Fairies cower, 
and bury their heads in their arms to 
the blasts. Then North Wind 
comes, and the Flower Fairies freeze, 
falling on their sides. 

All this action with the winds is re- 
peated, and the second time the Flowers go 
through their lesson, the fairies also re- 
peat it. Again, the lesson is repeated, but 
the third time the Flower Fairies take 
their places behind their Flowers and 
merely watch. 

After the North Wind has gone out 
for the last time, the fairies dance around 
to the front of their Flowers, and, giving 
them their hands, help them to their feet. 
Then they dance before them, and the 
Flowers imitate their dancing. As soon as 
each Flower is dancing alone, the Flower 
Fairies slip away into the forest, and 
leave the Flowers swaying where they 
have grown. 


escape 


BARGAINING FOR My BABIES 


[Continued 


from page 9] 


in the world, haphazardly, with only a She must be normal and healthy in body, 


good biological make-up to fight it with. 
They must have every advantage which 
it was in my power to win for them. The 
broadening influences of life must be at 
their command—education, travel, and the 
finest kind of These 
children of mine must belong to the true 
aristocracy of the world, and that meant 
that I must belong to it myself. Here was 
something to give an edge to a man’s 
ambition! Without children to receive the 
benefit, it seemed to me that the highest 
rewards of ambition would turn to dust 
; Given the human 


social intercourse. 


and ashes in my hands. 
motive, material success became to me not 
only a passion, but a religious duty. 

My desire to succeed was tempered by 


the other motive, too. I was determined 


lit should not harden me, coarsen, or de- 
' 


Through the material struggle, 
retain a sense of the beautiful, 


base me. 
I must 
fine, good things, in order that the woman, 
when I might find her, should have some- 
thing to respond to. In order that my 
children might not find in me a person 
unfit for their associate, I had to keep 
myself honorable and clean, and my in- 
terest in the world fresh and generous 

It was difficult to frame my conception 
of the woman I could let myself care for. 


of a strain free of hereditary weakness. 
She must be of active mind, 
evidenced by real success in social or busi- 
ness competition. She must be free, fear- 
less, and well-poised, to offset my own 
timidity and self-consciousness. She must 
have, primarily, character. Of course, 
she must want children, love them, and 
understand them. Naturally, having all 
these qualities, she would know how to 
develop and train them in their early 
years. And, finally, she would need to 
share, in a degree at least, my own am- 
bition for my children, and be able, in- 
tellectually and socially, to carry them far 
when they were older. 

What complicates the problem (aside 
from my obviously wanting an angel | 
don’t deserve) is the necessity of meet- 
ing the biological and the companionship 
requirements in the same person. It never 
would be enough merely to discover a 
fine woman who would make a good 
mother. We might very likely never get 
along—and then what would be the use 
of a home, and all the rest? The real 
quest is, undoubtedly, the search for all 
these idyllic things for my children, and, 
at the same time, it is the search for a 
lifelong companion—and love. 


vigorous, 
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_ Making a 


Food 


Confection 


of Four Things Folks Like Best 


The four best-liked foods, probably, are 
Fruit —-Nuts—Sugar—Cream 
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Most sweetmeats are made of them. ' ; ) 

: a : ° . ‘ ; 

= They are now being served—in combi- | 
© nation—on a million breakfast tables. yi 


' 

bubbles of wheat or rice. They 
are thin and crisp and flaky. And 
they taste like toasted nut meats. 


Prof. Anderson 
rather objects to treat- 
ing Puffed Grains as ee ee: - VA 
tidbits. To him they cae on po A ay 


are scientific whole- SS \ = 
4 - : so “ 


grain foods. They . > ~ 
are shot from guns. a, a “4, ’ 
eg 4) : » om 






But, instead of nuts, use nut-like <*) 
Py» 
, 


Wah 





mM 
Wil 





5 Every food cell is ex- 2 a: 

= ploded for easy, com- ia 

= plete digestion. ) hi 

= But Puffed Grains got their world-wide welcome because they are delightful. No other | 

= grain food so fascinates the young. So we urge their daintiness to bring you their good. . 

= > . . . . ‘ . . tf 
You will never find a morning dish folks like so well as Puffed Grains. i 
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Puffed Puffed | 1 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs | 
Each 15c Except in Far West | (id 


The Dairy Dish 


Thousands of men now avoid dulling luncheons by eating Puffed Grains in 
milk. ‘Thousands of children go to bed on this ideal good-night dish. 

It means a whole-grain food, with every element anybody needs. It means 
easy digestion—no tax on the stomach—for the food cells are all exploded. 

And it means toasted grain bubbles, flimsy and crisp, with a flavor that never 
= was imitated. 
= Three grains are now prepared in this form, giving you variety And they 
= should be served in place of flour foods wherever they apply. Keep all three 


| The Quaker Oals @mpany } 


Sole Makers 
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As Simple as A-B-C 


N some hot water bottles 
the metal thimble is held 
in place by wire, in others it 


is simply cemented in. But 
in the C-Kufre-Nek of the 
Miller Hot Water Bottle, the 
thimble is imbedded in the 
solid rubber before vulcaniz- 
ing and can never loosen, 
twist out or become leaky. 


The C-Kure-Nek is an ex- 
clusive feature and together 
with the absence of seams 
or joints, absolutely prevents 
leaks and makes a Miller Hot 
Water Bottle the best that 
you can buy. Exclusive 
features of this kind have built 
the reputation of 


Miller Standard 
RUBBER GOODS 


A Miller Hot Water Bottle, a 
Miller Rubber Sponge for each 
member of the family, and Miller 
Household Gloves are necessities 
in every well-regulated household. 
Miller Sanitate Diapers and Non- 


Collapsible Nipples mean greater 
comfort and better health for the 
baby. A Miller Ice Cap will relieve 


many a fever and every woman will 
appreciate the Miller Sanitary Apron. 


Buy Miller Standard Rubber Goods 
at drug stores that display the 
Miller agency sign. Look for it. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, U.S. A. 


Also Makers of The Famous Geared-To 
The-Road Tires, Rhin-O-Hide Soles 
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HELPERS 


By HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


URING the months before my first 
born, | again, to 
ponder the household 
I had, as most women, secured my 


baby was began, 
question of 
help. 
maids 
had the usual experience of procuring now 
a poor one, but the ma- 


through employment agencies and 


a good one, now 
jority of them 
anything but 
desirable as 
members of a , 
home which 

contained a 

young baby. I 

knew that I 6 
should have , 
to leave the 
baby with the 
maid occa- 
sionally, but 
until then I 
had had no 
maid with 
whom I could 
trust a young 
child. 

It was some 
months after 
the baby was 
born that a 
brand new 
idea came to 
me. I wanted 
more intelli- 
gence on the 
part of my 
helpers. I 
wanted better 
habits, so that 
when the children played with my helper 
they would not learn things that would have 
to be “unlearned” later. Il wanted a person 
who had lived under fairly con- 
ditions and who would understand our 
standards. I could get all that in a gov- 
erness, or in a very high-priced maid who 
had worked for wealthy families, but I 
could not afford a governess and a maid, 
and the maid who had _ worked for 
families who were wealthy would not be 
satisfied with our simple style of living. 
So I decided to try a mother’s helper. 

She was a girl who lived in the neigh- 


ROC vd 


borhood, a_ high-school 
year before, and she had never worked at 


anything. The neighbors told me that it 


would be impossible to get her; but I de- 


cided, at least, to try. Accordingly, I went 


to the house in which she lived and con- 
She said that she wanted to 


sulted her. 


earn money and would be glad to come. 
I made 
daughter 
was to come to me as a family member, 
to do certain specified work, to return 
home at night except on special occasions 
and to be free from Saturday night until 


After that I saw her 


them this proposition. 


parents. 
Their 





MY MOTHER’S HELPER FITS IN AS A FAMILY M 


graduate of the 


Monday morning. For this I paid her 
five dollars a month more than the highest 
rate for aservant. She stayed nine months, 
and then was obliged to leave, owing to 
her mother’s illness 

| replaced her as soon as possible with 
a girl from a distant state whom I knew 
slightly. I 
made her the 
same propo- 
sition, except 
that she was 
to be a house 
resident and 
the time off 
was to bea 
personal ar- 
rangement be- 
tween us. As 
with the first 
girl, I made 
her, too, the 
offer of a 


week's vaca- 
tion. with pay, 
every six 
months. The 


second girl is 
still with me. 
Next year, she 
expects to go 
back to high 
school, and I 
shall find a 
girl of a like 
type as her 
successor 
The result 
of these two 
trials have convinced me that for my par- 
ticular needs a mother’s helper is infinitely 
superior to a servant. It is true that doa 
good deal of the housework, more than I 
would with an ordinary servant, but in 
return, my helper takes care of the baby; 
and the advantage of this is a relaxation 
on my part from that strenuous exercise. 


MBER 


HE matter of a high grade of intelli- 

gence in my helper has made it possi- 
ble to manage both the house and the 
children better and to get the work done 
in much shorter time. I make out most 
of my directions in writing and fasten 
them with a clip to the kitchen cabinet. 
This saves talk, possibility of mistakes, 
and, what is far more important, nagging. 
The matter of intelligence has also con- 
tributed a great deal to my sense of 
security when I am away. I am more 
reasonably sure that my helper will fol- 
low my directions, because she is able to 
understand why I have asked her to do 
things. She has sufficient education to 
understand the importance of disinfect- 
sterilization, and of any rules of 

[Continued on page 60] 
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On the Minute! 


VERY meal delicious and every meal on time. That’s the beauty of 
NewPerfection cooking. It’s the Long Blue Chimney that does it. 


No drudgery—no delay, The New Perfection cooks fast or slow as you please, No 
soot, no odors. Perfect combustion and perfect flame control, Through the clear 
mica doors you can see where the flame is set and there it stays. The stove of 
steady habits, 

A new reversible glass reservoir—ask about it—makes the New Perfection better 
than ever before. 

New Perfection Burners are of brass. No inferior material used in these vital burner parts, 


Now in use in more than 2,500,000 homes. Made in many sizes. At any good 
hardware or housefurnishing store. Write for catalogue. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Successors to 
THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


7370 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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New Perfection Ovens 
—with the handyglass 
doors that keep your 
baking insight. Bake 
























































Water Heater—Provides TTT ATTA 
bath at low cost. Inexpensive il 
1] 
tion—no air pockets, 
Write for information. 


abundant circulating hot Mm mM i ' 
iil to perfection. because 
and easily installed. In three \\ 
Fit any stove. 















































The New Perfection Kerosene 
water for laundry, kitchen or | 
. —— of correct heat circula : 
burner and one burner sizes, ill Hh | 
i | HI : | 
HHH} | t —$—$—$$—$—————————————————— ——— ——$____ —_ 
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S Chalmers 
2 “Porosknit ” 


They romp through the hot summer | 
and need cool underwear. ‘The remarkable 
‘ventilating holes’’ keep their bodies bathed 
in a free circulation of air. 





a 


/) Y The light fabric around the ‘‘holes’ is made to quickly 
V absorb perspiration and eliminate all Peer: ‘stickineds.” 


CHALMERS 


W\ “Porosknit” Underwear 


Mothers like to have their boys wear “Porosknit” 
because they appreciate the durable, easy-to- 
wash, rugged fabric. 


All Styles 


“Lets the Body Breathe.” 


ceeeeeeeeeneeanne 








UNION SUITS 
For Men .. . $1.25 
For Boys . . 75 
SHIRTS AND DRAWERS 


per garment 


For Men . $ .75 
For Boys 40 |! 
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MOTHERS’ HELPERS 


|hygiene. Because she understands these 


things she is cleaner than the ordinary 
servant, and clean in a way that counts. 

Ability to secure such niceties with 
little or no effort means a great deal to me 
in my home management. The matter of 
intelligence also makes it possible to ap- 
peal to my helper in emergencies with 
some certainty of a response that will 
meet the demand. When the baby chokes, 
the helper does not ram a finger down 
her mouth, as one of my maids suggested. 


OTH the helpers I have had have been 

young women, and I have discovered a 
merit in them which I had not suspected. 
I have no doubt that older women would 
make equally satisfactory helpers and 
would probably be more efficient and 
better able to assume responsibility. These 
young women, however, have been able to 
play with my children, to play with the 
real play spirit, better even than I can. 
Since the death of my older daughter, my 
lone baby has benefited enormously be- 
cause of the spirit of youth in my helper. 
The same spirit has been very pleasant to 
me because of its light taking of childish 
faults. If the baby soils a frock, there is 
no frowning brow over the labor of wash- 
ing it. More likely there is laughter over 
the funny spectacle of the baby in her 
muddy dress. 

I doubt if the mothers’ helpers I have 
had have been more efficient than a good 
maid would have been in housework and 
cooking; but with them I have certain 
privileges which I did not have with my 
good maids. I alternate work often, tak- 
ing my helper’s tasks and giving her mine, 
feeling sure that there will be no resent- 
ment against me, whereas a maid would 
feel that I cleaned the pantry to spy out 
her dirty corners. In this arrangement we 
have done away with the bugbear of class 
distinction. I am too much of a demo- 
crat to enjoy any kind of servant in the 
house. I tried having an ordinary ser- 
vant a family member but no one was 
happy, neither the family nor the ser- 
vant. My mother’s helper, however, fits 
in as a family member very naturally. 

I should like to explain exactly my 
helper’s relation to our household, lest it 
be misunderstood. I have heard of girls 
who were family members when the 
family was alone and who were servants 
when the family had company. Now my 
mother’s helper eats with us whether we 
have company or not; and when she serves, 
she gets up to do as as I would if I had 


charge of the meal. She sits with us in 


the living-room in the evenings. She 


| meets our friends. She enters freely into 


any conversation. She invites her young 
friends to the house and they sit with us 
[Concluded on page 61] 
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MOTHERS’ HELPERS 


[Continued from page 60] 
when they come. We give her a party 
occasionally. We take her out with us 


She uses the family library and the sew- 
ing machine without asking permission 
She is one of us as much as is natural for 
one who is not a relative. 

The majority of my friends think this 
arrangement the one great drawback to 
the plan. It is inconvenient at times, but 
on the whole, I like an intelligent, agree 
able girl as a family member. I am fond 
of youth and young people. There is, it is 
true, a difficulty now and then when 
strangers come to call. But that difficulty 
affects the girl far more than it does me. 
This is the most serious drawback to the 
plan that I have as yet discovered, for, | 
am not certain that, despite all my efforts, 
the girls I have are escaping the servant 
stigma. Of course, there should be no 
servant stigma, but there is. 

The mother’s helper who is with me 
now happens to resemble me slightly and 
this has led to some curious conversa- 
tions. When I have explained in answer | 
to some inquiry that she is not a relative, 
the assumption has been that she is a 
poor friend who is not paid for her work. 
When it is discovered that she is paid, 
there is a change of attitude. It seems 
that because she is paid, she is a servant. | 
If she worked for her board alone, she 
would not be. It is a curious distinction 
and one I am unable to account for. My 
own friends accept the situation, but it is 
a little wearying to have to explain it 
again and again, as I shall have to do until 
mothers’ helpers are more common. 

But when I sum up, these objections 
seem trifles compared with the advan- 
tages. For the household where there are 
children, I can conceive of no arrange- 
ment so satisfactory. Cleanliness, refine- 
ment, democracy, good habits, intelligence, 
and the play-spirit are cheap at five dol- 
lars a month beyond the market price for 
house service. Indeed they are worth 
anything one can give to secure them as 
companions for one’s children, 


A NEW VEGETABLE SOUP| 


| 
By A SUBSCRIBER 
CHICKEN AND CeLery Soup.—A de- | 
licious flavored soup can be made by boil- | 
ing together the leaves and stalks of | 
celery, for an hour, in about a pint of | 
water. Add to this celery-water one pint | 
of chicken-broth; thicken the whole with 
a tablespoonful of flour, and add salt and | 
pepper to taste. Serve with rice and small | 
pieces of the white meat of the chicken. | 
This may be served without the rice and 
chicken, and a spoonful of whipped cream | 
put on each serving. 






stand 
hard usage 


No pains are spared to make ‘‘Porosknit”’ 
right. The best materials are used throughout. 
Seamsare reinforced and buttons tightly sewed on. 
‘*Porosknit’’ requires little mending and lasts long. 


Chalmers “Porosknit” 


NDERWE 


The union suits are made with a special, elastic closed- 
crotch, which gives added comfort and prevents 
tearing of the fabric under strain. 





Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’’ Underwear is fully 
guaranteed. If it is not satisfactory we 
will gladly refund your money. 


On Sale At 
Good Dealers 


Chalmers Knitting 
Company 
Amsterdam, New York 


Also Makers of 
Chalmers Spring Needle 
Underwear for Winter 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
yarm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 126 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and furnaces. 


Rapid, Dish Washer 












4 ’ 
o J 
“ _ Moa ae 

itchen Table Combine 

an I 
60 Days’ FREE Trial 

| ~will wash and dry all your dinner dishes 
fine china and fragile giassware—leave them speckless 
bright and shiny clean--without achance for any break- 
age or chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch 
the water. Orcupies space and takes place of kitchen 
table. Let me tell you whyl can sell it at such a low price—on 
absolute approval, complete satisfaction or your money back. 


LO My Rapid has been tested and approved 
wife institutes. 


by Good Housel coping, Ladies’ World, 
PRICE telling everything. 





Write today for new book 
Wm. Campbell, President. 








New York Tribune and Today's House- 
Wm. Campbell Co., Box P, Detroit, Mich. 
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PERAMBULATING 


By LAURA GATES SYKORA 


HEN I returned from the hospital 
when little son was horn, the first 
thing that 
tered our modest hall was an English per- 
and shiny and luxurious 


greeted me as | en- 


ambulator. Big 
it stood as 
though a part 
of the hall 
furnishings, 
filling a niche F 
which seemed 
just made for J 
lit, Daddy, / 
| proud of his j < 
new title and { 
responsibility, 
h ad decided 
to celebrate 
our return 
from the hos- 
pital with the 
the 
and 
altogether the 
best baby car- 
riage that the 
clerk had 
shown him. 
“Just 
at those 
springs!” he 
said to me as 
he paraded 
the carriage 
before me. 
“No danger of 
jolts and jars 


| largest, 
heaviest, 


look 





with them. 
See how you may adjust them with the 
straps. No,” he added teasingly, “Snoo- 
kum’s little back won’t be hurt riding in 
this cart.” 

“How dare you call my son Snoo- 
kums ?” I exploded 

“And the brake,” he continued, grin- 


ning at my outburst, “would make a car- 
riage stand still on a hill!” 
“Yes,” I admitted, “it is a 
carriage, much finer than I expected our 
But as | looked down at 
my 


beautiful 


| baby to have!” 
the precious princeling 
arms, I knew in my heart it was none to 
good for him, even when | found out 
that sixty of Dick’s hard-saved dollars 
| were invested in the upholstery and shini- 


nestling in 


|ness of it. 

I felt very proud when I took Dicky 
Junior out in his handsome carriage for 
the first time. He looked 
wrapped up in all his downy blankets and 
dainty but when | returned 
from the walk an hour later, my enthu- 
Up six steps the 


very sweet 


coverings ; 


siasm was dampened. 
carriage had to be pulled and into the 
main hall of the apartment house. When 
at last I reached my own little apartment, 
and had removed baby’s coverings, | threw 





the couch disgusted with my 


myself on 
weakness 

Day after day, I took baby out and re- 
I couldn't 


taken 


turned in much the same state. 
but must be 
out mar- 
keting must 
be done, so I 
Sal persisted in 
my daily trips. 

One day 
Dick came 
home unex- 
pectedly just 
as I had re- 
turned from 
my daily walk 
and had 
thrown = my- 
self on the 
couch. At his 
first words 
“Don’t you 
feel well, 
dear?” I burst 
into tears. 
That was too 
much for 
Dick and he 
telephoned for 
the doctor. 
When she 
came, she no- 
ticed the car- 
riage in the 
hall. She 
looked me 
over critically 

“Do you get out every day?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “I take the baby 
out every day, sometimes twice.” 

“Carry him?” she questioned. 

“No, he has a carriage, a very nice 
one of which I am sure you will approve. 
The springs are so easy and—” I pro- 
ceeded to tell her all the wonderful things 
that the clerk had told Dick about it. 


understand it, baby 


HEN I got through, the Doctor nodded 
her head very sagely. “7 much 
carriage!” she announced emphatically. 

“What?” I asked, puzzled. 

“That carriage of yours is a very nice 
affair, very beautiful and very nice for 
the baby, but people who have that kind 
of carriage should have a big, stout nurse 
to wheel it. It is altogether too heavy fora 
woman of ordinary strength to push.” 

“It wheels very easily,” I protested. 

“It wheels very easily, you think, but 
have you ever tried other carriages?” 

I had to admit I had not, and 
Dick had bought this one for me. 

“Well, take my advice and get another 
sell this for anything 


Too 


that 


carriage and one 
vou can get.” 


[Continued on page 63] 
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“But what kind should I choose?” I 
asked weakly, thinking of the money that 
had gone into it. 

“Try every carriage in the store,” said 
the Doctor, “until you find one with good, 
even springs. The fancy springs with 
straps to adjust them are not necessary. 
[he upholstery should be removed, that 
it may be easily cleaned and dusted, and 
preferably of a durable material like 
corduroy. This should be of a dark color, 
for the baby looks up at it for many hours, 
and his eyes are very delicate. There 
should be some kind of hood of this same 
material at the back to keep out the draft 
from the baby’s head. If the carriage 
has not a hood, it would be an easy matter 
to purchase corduroy and make one to fit 
over the back. It is a very good idea to 
have removable covers of white or natural- 
colored linen for the sides, back, and seat. 
The brake should be firm and the tires on 
the wheels reasonably thick. All this is 
for the comfort of the baby. Least and 
most important, the carriage must have a 
smooth-running gear. You will find that 
the kind having two large wheels and two 
small ones are the most easily rolled. 
Carriages with these large wheels are a 
little higher than the others and baby can 
be fixed comfortably in it with the least 
amount of stooping on the part of the 
mother. I saw some of this style not long 
ago for $22. 


A® regards the body of the carriage, fine 

reed is the most expensive material. 
The coarser reed and the split reed are 
cheaper. The latter, although not rich in 
appearance, is just as comfortable as one 
with a highly polished wooden body like 
that on the carriage in your hall. 

“The springless carriage or go-cart is 
not to be recommended for a young baby, 
although when a child is over a year old, 
the go-cart may be used on smooth pave- 
ments, but certainly not over a rough 
country road. The jar of the handle in 
your hands as it is wheeled will register 
a little of what the jar is on the child’s 
back. The collapsible kind that can be 
taken onto a street-car is a great help 
when baby is old enough to be taken for 
little jaunts. There is another kind of 
carriage or go-cart, which is very small 
and compact. It is made like a papoose’s 
basket, on wheels, with a handle which 
adjusts the angle in which the child sits. 
In this basket go-cart, Baby may sit very 
comfortably on the street-cars or train. 
The basket can be carried over the arm, 
or wheeled as convenient. This is excel- 
lent for traveling but should never be the 
only conveyance a child has. It should 
certainly have a hood which will protect 
the child’s eyes from the glare of the light. 

[Concluded on page 66) 





Flour Facts 


Unusual weather conditions during the last 
growing season have produced a_ smaller, 
lighter kernel of wheat, making it necessary 
for flour millers to take extreme precautions in 
wheat selection and in milling. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company is fully 
prepared and equipped to meet this situation. 
Huge wheat-storage capacity and unexcelled 
laboratory facilities make it possible for us to 
select the right wheat and to mill it the right 
way. ‘ 


As a result, Pillsbury’s Best flour is being 
produced on the same high-quality basis which 
has always characterized it. It costs us more 
money this year to maintain the Pillsbury 
standard, but we are making the same good 
flour and will continue to do so. 


You who already know and use Pillsbury's 
Best need not worry about spoiled bakings. 
You can rest assured that with Pillsbury’s Best 
your usual methods will produce the same 
delicious bread, cake and pastry. 


The Flour Question Settled 


“Because 
Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 17 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“We are advertised by our loving fu friends “— 





BABIES 








y ee < HE child is en- 
Ss titled to the best 

= we can do for him. 

Too many children 

have to be content, 

| however, with their 

parents’ best intentions 





which, in nine cases 
out of ten, are by 
mers. no means sufficient, 
Pr b b ’ fi d at least for the 
epare a ys oo present generation. 
. All babies have rights, 
pean to the even though they are 
sy too young to express them intelligently. 
: Of course, every mother realizes her 
e ins Ooo baby’s rights to health and a happy en- 
; vironment, but few recognize other even 
|}more important rights—to truth, to im- 

Ranenges ll | agination, to fearlessness, and to play. 
Concerning the first of these four, the 
(mother who is eternally checking “her 
{child by threats which he knows she will 


never carry out is bringing him up with a 
very poor conception of what constitutes 
truth. Many mothers make the common 
mistake, on the other hand, of punishing 


their babies for impulsive acts for which 


they are not to blame. 
HEN the cunning Rogers baby was 
left in his high-chair next to the break- 
fast-table, while his mother went to an- 
the door-bell, he looked angelic and 
harmless, but in a moment, he was seized 
by an impulse to grasp the table-cloth, 
and yielded to the temptation, and pulled. 
His mother came back before he had done 


swer 
















any damage, and she was seized by an 

impulse to smite the baby’s hands, and to 

pull the table-cloth from his grasp. Un- 

“The Care and Feeding | fortunately, the mother also yielded to 
temptation, and in another minute she 

of Infants” had a scene 

also a Free Trial Bottle of She knew that it was not a sign of 
depravity for littl Tommy to pull at 


Mellin’s Food 


the table-cloth. It was merely an indica- 
tion of his healthy development up to the 
point where little children grasp and pull 
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to keep his hands off the table-cloth if 
each transgression was immediately fol- 
lowed by a painful experience. But his 
mother should have known that this les- 
son could be learned more easily and less 
painfully later in life, and that in the 
meanwhile the dishes and the glassware 
could be saved from damage without un- 
due wear and tear on the nerves of the 
family. 

Had Mrs. Rogers given more heed to 


the probable contents of her child’s mind 


or had she recognized the real truth of 
the situation, she would have realized 
that it was sufficient to draw Tommy 
gently from the side of the table, and to 


furnish him with other objects to pull and 
to tear. It would no doubt be an exag- 
geration to say that Tommy’s opportunity 
to play with something is more important 
than things on the breakfast 
table. Butitiscertainly true 
that such an opportunity 
at this point in the child’s 
growth is more important 
than any he can 
possibly learn by the usual 
methods of punishment. 
When the child is older, 
it is possible, without un- 
due effort, to get him 
to understand that 
certain acts are for- 
bidden, or that 
tain objects 
matches or 
knives and shears, 
But for the first two or three 
best in every way to substitute for the 
objects of the child’s interest other objects 
that he can play with without any danger. 


saving the 










less« mn 


cer- 
like 
sharp 
not to be touched. 
years, it is 


are 





HE baby’s impulses to handle and to 

touch, to shake and to pull apart are 
perfectly normal, and they must in 
dulged in if he is to learn how to control 
his muscles and if he to become 
quainted with the materials and objects 
of his surroundings. Of course, it not 


be 
ac 


is 


is 





Ne a 


Navas KICK: OUT 


p a van — ot that keeps the baby covered, with a pocket at 
upper edge 


prevent kicking out. 

Springs — pes at bottom and tape and clasps at top to hold 

sheet in place, springs giving freedom to body and feet. 

Sheet detachable for washing 

Raby always covered, preventing colds and sickness from 

ex , 

> eetiee in Send $2.59 in stamps, cash or money order. 
night to r3 Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

F Leaflet upon request 


cover ~ 
Agents solicited. 


THE MARY BLAKELEY CO. 
78 READE STREET NEW YORK CITY 











at everything within reach. Tommy's act necessary for him to handle delicate 
was instinctive, just as his mother’s attack chinaware or lace collars. When he grasps 
upon him was instinctive When Mrs. at any of these things, it is usually suf 
Rogers was gently chided by her husband ficient to offer him some substitute that is 
for slapping the cunning baby’s wrists, equally striking or novel. 
she justified herself on the Sooner or later, however, . 
ground that she was “teach- this method must cease. When 
ing him” not to do such things the child is old enough to un- 
in the future } derstand that crying will not 
That is the justification < ~ fetch the moon, or that ink 
that has been made for ages, yy 7 | bottles are not permissible toys, 
whenever anyone has _ chal- ) \ A | he is already too intelligent 
lenged an act of punishment. ( Ny: = Ww to be insulted by the offer of 
And there is just this much u a a... a substitute. Many mothers 
truth in it: unpleasant asso- i\ { rN. S/ “continue to coddle their chil 
ciations are likely to discour- pi 9 { dren past this stage by of- 
age the repetition of an act ‘ ye > anfanatueee fering to compromise with 
Tommy could certainly learn [Continued on page 68 
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HELPING OUR CHURCH | 


By A MEMBER 


LL of us, at some time or another, are 
A called upon to contribute something 
toward the welfare of our church. 

It may be a pledge of money, or a gift for 
a church sale, or, as in my case, the privi- 
lege of earning, in some unique way, one 
dollar per month during an entire sum- | 
mer, the accumulated sum, to be handed 
n, the early part of the autumn, with the | 
story of how I earned it. 

One dollar a month seemed a very | 
small amount—almost insignificant—until | 
the problem of earning it in the stipulated | 

“unusual way” began to enhance its value | 
tenfold. For some days, I was sorely per- 
plexed. Then, one May morning, bright 
and early, a clever idea came to me. No, 
I am not egotistical; the idea was clever. 
1 planned to raise a church garden. 

I went at once to the seedman’s and 
purchased a five-cent package of lettuce 
seeds; one dozen pepper plants for ten 
cents; one-half dozen tomato plants for 
five cents; and carrot, onion, beet, bean, 
and radish seeds for forty-five cents, ma- | 
king my total expenditure only sixty- 
five cents. Before the summer was half 
over, I had begun to sell my produce to 
my friends and neighbors, and even to 
hotel proprietors, taking many of the 
orders over the ’phone. My lettuce alone 
netted me $6, which was more than the 
amount I was expected to donate. My 
pepper plants brought in $4.80; my toma- 
toes, $2.70; and my other vegetables, 
$17.10, making a total of $30.60. 

By fall, my money-earning enthusiasm 
knew no bounds. It even seemed con- 
tagious, for, at the very first meeting of 
the Ladies’ Aid, when I suggested that 
our uniquely earned contributions should | 
be followed up by a bazaar, there was not 
one member there who did not respond 
gladly with promises of codperation. 

As falls to the lot of most instigators, 
I was appointed chairman of the bazaar 
committee. Again, I set my brain to work, 
to conjure up ideas that would make this 
bazaar different from any we had ever had 
before. Thinking back on it now, I can’t 
vouch so much for its uniqueness as I can | 
for its success. It lasted four days in all. 

We had one room screened off, and 
filled with all the antiques we could get 
together. As we charged a five-cent ad- 
mission fee for entrance into this room, 
our profit from the antiques alone, includ- | 
ing their sale, was $64.80. 

A canned fruit and vegetable booth 
netted $128. Here we sold jam, jelly, | 
fruits, and vegetables (canned) of all 
kinds, apple-butter, pickles, and preserves. | 
One woman bought fifty quarts of the| 
goods, assorted, and came back the next 
day for more. Of course, we had the 
usual flower, food, and novelty booths. 
*[Concluded on page 66] 
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| Healthy, Normal Babies are 
the Nation’s Greatest Asset 


The intelligent care and feeding of these babies 
during the first year of their existence largely de- 
termines whether or not they are to be healthy 
and normal. 

As a food for the little one, Mother’s Milk ob- ™ 
viously is the only perfect nourishment. 

But thousands of babies cannot have Mother's Milk. 

These thousands must be nourished on a food other than that which 
nature intended. 


After Mother’s Milk—What? 


What is best for the baby when deprived of Mother's Milk ? 
Among the foods available overlooked. 
forinfant feeding Eagle Brand It insures at all times a 
Condensed Milk has held a EAGLE. ready supply of cows’ milk 
leading position for over half that does not deteriorate in 
a century. BRAND quality or wholesomeness 

Composed of clean cows’ CONDENSED after the container has been 
milk and cane sugar —nothing mM i i opened. It retains its fresh- 
else—it offers certain definite ness and purity until con- 
advantages that cannot be Tree ocRmic:nae sumed 

It is uniform in fat, protein, sugar and mineral salts, and enables the mother to 
measure accurately the food value of each feeding. 

It is highly palatable. Babies like it and the enjoyment of food is surely an 
important factor in the results obtained from that food. 

It is easily digested. In the stomach, Eagle Brand produces a soft, flocculent 
curd that offers little or no resistance to the action of the gastric juices 

It is easy to prepare and thereby obviates the difficulties often experienced in 
making elaborate modifications. You need only to measure out the correct 
number of spocnfuls, then add the right amount of water that has been boiled and 
cooled to feeding temperature. 

If for any reason your baby is not thriving on its 
present food try Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Wherever you may be, at home, traveling or visiting, the Eagle Brand baby is 


sure of a never failing supply of wholesome food. 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere sell] Eagle Brand. 


Send for Baby and Recipe booklets. McC—May 
BORDEN’S COs MILK COMPANY 


**Leaders of Quality”’ 
Established 1857 New York 








































Frances Averill, 
Mary Fr Brand Baby, 
one at the age of 

nine months, 
other at 
four years 
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HOLEPKSF 


Buying Hose Was 
Guesswork 
Until haseys-gaaryre Came 


n web and sl 

for nmer re 
ers that look 
eproof will outwe 


lions of poirs 


e super-strengt! 
e finest yarns that 1 
the basis of their exce 


Men’s, 30c a pair and up 
Women’s, 40c and up 
Children’s, 35c and up 
Should yc lealer failt p § 
ply you we'll shiy t 
charges paid Write for 
trated booklet 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
London, Can. Liverpool, Eng. 








A daring and impartial test by a jury of 
women, repeat by over 120,000 others, 
proved the superiority of Colgate’s to the 
vaunted foreign perfumes If you wish to make 
the same test send 2c for the Test Material. 

Colgate & Co., Dept. % # 











| SEMCATE as the starlight 
stealing through the lat- 
ticed windows of the Alham- 
bra—soft as the breath of night 
sweeping over Granada’s 
Gardens—come the charm and 
fragrance of Colgate’s Perfumes 
to the women of America. 


a? 


The Prlume Tesé 6) 7 ry * 











Wedding 


100 in script lettering, 
sets of envelo $3 
Q as 


Write for 
) Visiting Cards, 75e. 
C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 
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co Amn te AGENTS QUICK SALES! BIG PROFITS! | 


OUTFIT FREE! Cash or credit. Sales 


Underwear and General Dry Goods. Write today 


in every home forour beautiful Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, 


NATIONAL IMPORTING & MFG. CO., Dept. DM, 425 Broadway, New York 
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“There are also sulkeys, a a seat 
, like the 


on two wheels with a long hand 
tongue of a wagon, by abe ny it may be 
pushed or pulled. 
are very good for a child over a year old, 
but the cheaper ones are not to be recom- 
mended, for the position that a child has 
to sit in is apt to be very uncomfortable 
if the seat is not adjusted in just the right 


The more expensive ones 


way. 

“Sometimes, 
chased in addition to the 
are box-shaped, screened and curtained 
on three sides, and fastened outside the 
window of an apartment or house. Baby 
is placed in a flat little carriage made to 
fit into this little coop, bundled up warm 
and snug for out-of-doors and left there 
for most of his waking hours, safe from 
noise and bustle with all the air he needs. 
If you live in a house with a porch, I 
would suggest another kind of baby coop, 
one on wheels, with screened sides and 
top and with a mattress on good springs 
at the bottom. In this a baby can sleep, 
play, and be moved from the porch to the 
house with ease and comfort for baby 
and mother. 

“Have I told you enough to help you 
get your carriage?” asked the Doctor. 

“Yes,” I said, doubtfully, “but I wish 
you had told it all to Dick before the 
baby was born!” 

“It is too bad,” she replied, “and an- 
other time I shall warn a patient sooner.” 

When Dick came home, we talked it 
over and decided to advertise the sale of 
our carriage. Then together we went 
down-town and bought another carriage, 
not as large and roomy, but very comfort- 
able for baby and surprising me with its 
easy movement. After that, son and | 
went for long outings which were good 
for both of us, and there were no more 
backaches for me from the strain of 
wheeling the wrong sort of carriage. 


a baby coop may be pur- 


carriage. These 
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[Continued from page 65] 


Our pumpkins, squash, potatoes, corn 
on the ear, cabbage, and cauliflower were 
| sold to the amount of $40. This vegetable 
booth was the most effective, as it was 
decorated with huge crepe paper pump- 
kin-vines and blossoms, and real corn- 
stalks, goldenrod, and wild asters. In all, 
we raised $800 at our bazaar. This with 
the individual donations brought in dur- 
ing the next eighteen months made a total 
of $2,000, which was contributed, every 
| Penny, toward the church’s welfare and 


our joy. 
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THE LONG-DISTANCE | 
MOTHER | 
[Continued from page 


very often go in bathing at Rye Beach 
But there is nothing I love so much as 
tucking the children into bed. Think of |! 
the responsibilty of being with wide-awake 
children, who think that what ‘Mother’ 
does is just right—and to be imitated! 
“But the tugging at my heart-strings 
every time | start on tour! I wish I could 
do as my mother did, and cradle my babies 
in a basket in the theater. But they are 
too young to travel—now,” she added sig- 
nificantly. “Sammy has been with me 
but he worried when I cried on the stage 
They told him I was acting, and he said 
he didn’t like acting. And when I read 
the telegrams and the letters about my 
babies I receive when I'm away, I al-| 
most think I don’t like acting, either! 
“Environment means so much to chil- | 
dren. I want my boys and girl brought | 
up in the big, open spaces—to love the | 
out-of-doors, and everything else that is 
beautiful. Mothers are so alike—they all | 
want the best there is for their little ones! | 
“T have had two delicate tasks—teach- | 
ing Sammy that Ethel, being a girl, must | 
be protected, even though she demolishes | 
block houses and ruthlessly walks through | 
whole railroad systems laid out on the li- | 
brary fioor; and teaching Ethel that she | 
must not take advantage of her little | 
flounced petticoats to ignore other persons’ | 
rights. Just now their forces are com-| 
bined in protecting Jack—it seems to be 
working out into a progressive chivalry | 
game. 
“I used to wonder how people got along | 
with children,” said Miss Barrymore, “and | 
now I wonder how they get along with- 
out them.” 
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Neolin Soles— Lasting, 
Quiet, Foot-dry Soles 








Billy, Dorothy, Margaret and 
Bert—all at their old tricks. 





eolin 


Trade Mark Reg U S Pat OF 


Better than Leathe 


Scuffing the floors, the little In- 
dians! Pounding the floors, the little 
savages! Running, romping, tug- 
ging, pushing — and hoisting shoe- 
bills all the time. 


Get them Nedlin Soles, mothers. 
They are better than leather. They 
last longer. They are quieter. They 
free you from the thud, thud, thud. 


Nedlin Soles are springier than 
leather. They develop little foot 
muscles. They build little feet 
through their natural tread. 


Always are they waterproof! 
Always do Nedlin Soles keep your 
little hopefuls’ feet dry when they 
are investigating puddles on the 
street——and dry through school- 
time, too. 


Nedhu Soles need no breaking in. 
Your retailer has or can get Nedlin 
—in your size, also. Science has 

roduced a better shoe-sole in 
Neslin a modern shoe-sole. You 
too, will come to Nedlin Soles. 


Mark that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: [ledlin 
the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


r Akron, Ohio 








HATS FOR THE LITTLE GIRL 


{Continued from page 28] 


A golden-haired youngster at the mati- 
nee one afternoon last week was feeling 
very proud, indeed, of just such a model | 
as Fig. 4. The inside of the brim and the 
crown were covered with dark, wine-| 
colored pongee, and the outside of the 
brim was covered with the same color 
Milan hemp braid. An old-gold pompon 
of lustrous zephyr wool topped the tiny | 
turban. 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Tobey will be 
glad to send you directions for making | 
the frame for Fig. 1, for the flowers on 
Figs. 2 and 3, and directions for making 
the pompon on Fig. 4, if you will send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. She can 
also furnish a perforated pattern for the 
design on Fig. 5, if you will enclose ten 
cents in stamps with your request. As 
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Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 


Mothers have discovered that the 
Kazoo means a neat appearance, per- 
fect comfort and an erect posture to 
their children. That is why 2,000,000 
growing boys and girls are wearing 
the Kazoo Suspender Waists. 

The Kazoo is really three complete 
articles in one—a suspender waist, hose 
supporter and body developer. It dis- 
tributes the weight of the clothing and 
allows full freedom to run and play, at 
the same time holds the shoulders in a 
comfortable position. 

If your store cannot supply the Kazoo, write 
us direct, mentioning dealer’sname. Price is 
50c each—75e finished in leather mountings 
(ide additional in iy If you are not 
thoroughly satisfied with Kazoo your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. Send for our 
booklet, “‘The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.’’ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. A 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 







Style 


4to12 Qyo— = 
yrs. - 
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Style G (Girls) 4 to 18 years years years 











usual, Mrs. Tobey is ready to help you 
with all your special millinery problems. | 











When answering advertisements kindly mention McCALL’S MAGAZINE 














THE SMALL GRAND’S VOGUE 
has paralleled the development of 


the Ivers & Pond “Princess,” the 
favorite model shown above. Taste- 
ful in design, ideal in tone and 
touch, and surprisingly economical 
in cost and maintenance it repre- | 
sents the highest type of the small 
“home grand.” 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in a complete line of 
grands, uprights and players, in but 
one grade—the best. Over 400 
leading Educational Institutions and 
60,000 American homes use them. 
Every intending buyer should have 
our catalogue. Write for it. 


How to Buy 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. he piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out ai and Ser Send 7 This is Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me ur new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses 
Send tor “How I Became 
a Nurse” —248 pages with 
eriences 48 


actual « 
illustrated * pages free. 
Sixteenth Year 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
304 Main St - Jamestown, NY. 


FULL-MEAL 


FRESH BEEF GREEN PEAS LIMA BEANS, 
RICE — SEASONING —— FOR THAT HUNGRY FEELING 


In Cans ASK YOUR GROCER 
SERVE HOT - REG/PES OW LABEL 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO, U.S.A 
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[Continued 
them at every point. You do not wish 
Mamie to be turning the wheel of the 


sewing machine; so you try to bribe her 
by means of a cookie. Children will set 
their hearts on many activities and many 
objects that it would be out of the ques- 
tion to permit. Sut they must then be told 
that these things are out of the question, 
and why, if possible. To offer the sugges- 
tion that something else is just as good is 
|'most demoralizing, since it interferes with 
‘selecting and holding firmly to a purpose. 
In other words, constant distraction after 
a certain age undermines the will. 





F the child is dealt with consistently and 
the occasions for disobedi- 
very few. Even a young 


reasonably, 
ence will be 


i 
| 
| 
| 


child can discriminate between capricious- 
and 


reasonableness. A little girl 
asked her mother per- 
mission to leave he 
porch to play; her 
mother thought the 
grass was still too wet, 
although the child pro- 


act 








— . 

— tested that it was dry 
= enough. However, the 
mother’s wish pre- 
vailed. But a few min- 
utes later, the 

eonahemhQunge’ . 
T mother, having 
dropped some- 
thing to the 


ground, noticed in 
picking it up that the grass was dry again. 
She called to the child and said, “You 
were right; the grass is dry. You may 
go down to play now.” The child was 
plainly impressed, and asked somewhat in 
astonishment, “I was right?” Many moth- 
ers would, no doubt, fear that such treat- 
ment of the child would detract from the 
authority of the elders. On the contrary, 
even a young child would have the feel- 
ing that he was being justly dealt with. 
Such considerateness have 
their lasting effects, and do much toward 
strengthening the child’s confidence. 

As regards play, after the child comes 
to be fairly steady on his feet and is per- 
mitted to be at large, it is well to see that 
there is nothing within his reach that is 
likely to hurt him, or that 
is likely to be hurt by him. 
The child has a right to 
expect of his parents that 
they will not him 
to unnecessary temptation 
knows of the 
other 
“Don’t,” but 
perhaps you have _ not 
heard the story of the little 
who exclaimed, when 
picture of a 
among the 


evidences of 





expose 


Everyone 
little girl 
name 


whose 
was 


boy 
jhe found a 
jtypewriter 





rr 
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advertisements of a 


magazine, “No, no!” 
The home _ typewriter 
was about the only 
thing within his reach 
that he had not been 


permitted to handle, 
and he soon learned to 
avoid it. “No, 
no” meant to 
him not only 
“Do not touch!” 
but also the for- 
bidden object. 

It would be futile to 
child with constant cries of 


the 
When 


the prohibitions become general, the child 


follow up 
“Don't.” 


either becomes confused, or the 
hibitions cease to have meaning, and they 
are disregarded. It is only when the pro- 
hibitions are few and definite that they 
will be respected. A child can learn to 
keep out of one room or another, he can 
learn to avoid touching the shears or the 
stove or books. But it is not right to ask 
him to keep out of every room, or to let 
every object alone. He must have some 
field in which he may be free to explore, 
and many of the objects within his reach 
should be his for touching and handling. 


pro- 


N the early period of his life, the child 
gets his training from the regularity 
of his routine. -Gradually we realize that 
the little girl or boy has some initiative, 
and that children will not “stay put.” 
Then we begin to issue orders and regula- 
tions about what may or may not be done. 
And many of our orders are properly 
followed—but alas, many are not. The 
child in this period depends so much upon 
his elders for guidance, both to keep him 
out of mischief and to help him into 
happy ways; yet obedience is so often 
lacking. The disobedient child is not 
happy; he is in constant turmoil, and he 
does not know what ails him, or what 
makes things go wrong. He must 
for his own good, but does not seem to 
know how to begin. 
But obedience is not a virtue in itself. 
It is convenient for both the child and the 
parent as a means for adjusting the child 
to his surroundings. It is 
a means for transferring 
to the child some of the 
older people’s experience 
and wisdom. At first the 
obedience must be 
lute, for the responsibility 
is entirely with the person 
in authority. Such obedi- 
ence is to be obtained only 
consistency, 
kindness 


obey 


abs« = 


by complete 
by sympathetic 
and by firmness 
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BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


S.A. 


Buffai 


N.Y 
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Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 
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Tell your grocer, before you 
forget it, to send you a package 
of Jiffy-Jell. 

Be sure it is Jiffy-Jell, with 
fruit flavors in vials. 
| Get the flavor you like best. We suggest 
| 





SS 


pineapple. Find out what a dainty we have 
made for your dinners. 


Mr. Otis E. Glidden, the 
famous gelatine expert, 
evolved this new creation. 
| The basis is a rare-grade 
gelatine which costs twice 
as much as the common. The 
£ men who make it supply 
their entire output to us. It 
is this wonderful gelatine, 
without taste, which brings 
out our true fruit flavors. 





2 Fruit-Made Flavors 

The flavors are all made 
from fresh, ripe fruit. Not 
one is artificial. 

They are put up in sealed vials, so they 
cannot lose their freshness. 

Note those facts. 
They are not synthetic 
flavors. They are not 
mixed into the gelatine 
powder. 
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PP” rach Flavor 
ina Vial 















Book of Recipes 

We have a book of 
tested recipes which is 
free upon request. Write 
us a postal for it. 
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| SICeeTe Fruit Juice Flavors—In Sealed Vials 





| Try T his New Creation 


In Fruity, Quick Desserts 
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and flavored. 
It means to you a new 

delight—a perfect dinner 


The Home of Jiffy-Jell 
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You add the flavor from the 
vial when the jell has partly 
So the boiling water “ 


the gelatine cy Vm 
=e 


cor led. 
which dissolves 
doesn’t scald the flavor. 

You can make these desserts in a jiffy. } 
There are endless forms. And they all taste 
like fresh-fruit dainties. i 





See How Different | 
You never have known a i 
gelatine dessert even half so i 
good as Jiffy-Jell. Please i 
prove that for your own sake. 
See how good these dishes 
can be when rightly made 


ender. Don’t wait to 
get it. Don’t keep on 
with old-time products. 
Find this out. 

Tell your grocer you 
want Jiffy-Jell, with 
the fresh-fruit flavors 





Add the Flavor 
As It Cools 


each in avial. We promise you a luscious treat 





which you will not forget. 





Company 


z 
x 
Waukesha Pure Food a7 
- oe 
WAUKESHA, WIS. | 





Seven Flavors 
Strawberry Pineapple 
Lemon Raspberry 

Cherry Orange ¥ 

And Lime Fruit—in 

green—for garnish 
Two Packages for 25 Cents 
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FOOD FOR WORKERS 


By ISOBEL BRANDS 


ROADLY speaking, all adults from 
the ages of 25 to 50 can be divided 


which it cannot use, 
uric acid, 


am 


1 encouraging 


resulting in waste 
tendencies 


and work 


to business 


sins ofl 


(one 
lunches at a 











well-to-do 
hotel or 


the 








into two groups: (1) brain workers, gout and rheumatism. The brain worker club is t too hearty a luncheon 
and (2) muscle workers. Both men and needs his apparatus kept very clear; with hot meat and potatoes, and then ex- 
women of this period are fully grown; therefore, the less clogging foods, the pect to return work keen and zestful 
their frames have reached full height, and better. A diet of a moderate amount of For such there is generally the 
their’ normal functioning as adults has protein, very little starch and sweets, and “three o'clock fatigue” which naturally 
been established. This means that every an abundance of vegetables and fruits to lowers his capacity for work 
bit of their food On the other 
supply can go toward hand, the man who 
creating energies drives an express 
apart from tissue wagon, or the man 
and bone building. who is using muscle 
That is why the to hammer, to wadtk, 
adult period will > or to swing imple 
permit the greatest ments needs entirely 
human effort, labor, SUGGESTIVE MENUS FOR WORKING PEOPLE different foods. He 
and productivity ot a . aa : ae is the man who 
all kinds. It is the ee a oe ae eae should have a good 
time of the “full * lala ums a LUNCHEON DINNER cook for a we re, 
flower.” Fruit ) since only he can 
Men as a group . ( - a3. Thick Soup or Soup really do justice to 
are larger and Kame ox Liver ond Broiled Fish o Rang, of Pink «1 elaborate cooking 
heavier than womet Dried Beef on tn’ aaa” Wiis Potatoes Of course, there are 
of the same age. It — Le a Pudding or Pie See een gradations from the 
is natural, therefore Muffins Coffee or Milk Pudding sedentary to the ac- 
that they should eat Coffee and Cream tive man: but gen- 
more, since all feed- ~ erally it follows that 
ing is measured by FOR MEN OF ACTIVE HABITS the muscle - using 
the weight of the - — man can eat larger 
individual in pro- ~~ ws LUNCHEON DINNER quantities of protein 
portion to height Oatmeal : — without harm, since 
Aside from this ‘ — ~~ om Rae Breed Potatoes and Car he is able to work it 
small difference, all Corn Bread Mo! Banana ee a, ao off in exercise. He 
adult feeding de- Phe me read ee r Ser om ae Date Pudding can eat tremendous 
pends on the kind pe et Coles or Cocea quantities of heart 
and amount of work foods, fried foods. 
done, whether it is FOR WOMEN OF SEDENTARY HABITS puddings, sweets 
(1) sedentary and and starches and 
mental or (2) active va tater Misgnnes not feel any bilious 
and phy sical. Let us Fruit _ Salad —_. Dene Rect effects later on. The 
take the case of the ——— Rolls ppg Suttes Potatoes and more energy he 
adult bookkeeper Cocoa Cookies I eles F -' ling uses, the greater 
for instance, who amount of starch 
sits at a desk in- POR WOMEN OF ACTIVE MABITS and sugar he needs 
doors for about because it is from 
eight hours, and li aalit at a this group that he 
who has no time tor oye Vegetable Soup must draw his 
physical exercise ou -_ y noose Soutfié | ” eee ( pepe. energy. Owing to 
His wo rk brings cooked ( ereal ben B ~ ay — : C ald —= his activity he needs 
the flow of blood to Fish Balls or I BRS Canned Apricots Sweet Potatoes less vegetables and 
his head. but not so gf \veomed BS Ch eolate Loaf Rate ad Apple less fruits. He can 
much into his arms | Coffee and Crean Milk confine himself 
and legs. His circu- o-— - more to a condensed 
lation is slower diet, although even 
since he is breath this should be 
ing less oxygen, and varied 
all his body activities are slacker. What counteract all sluggish tendencies is ad An instance of concentrated diet is 
shall he eat? visable found in that used by sailors and lumber 
Foods for the sedentary man should be For the brain worker, too, foods should men, who use little else than salt meat, 
sparing in fats, especially in their indiges- be prepared in the most digestible form. beans, fish, potatoes, bread, and dried fruits, 
tible forms; and sparing also in energy- Food combinations such as waffles and and an occasional “plum duff” pudding 
creating starches. As he sits all day, he syrup, rich sauces, heavy fried meats, The muscle-using man, too, can take cars 
puddings, and pastries should be avoided, of more fats than the inactive man. He 


is using very little muscular energy. Again, 


because of his constant sitting, there is no especially if he has to return to work im- 


need for much protein, for if we feed 
protein in large quantities to an inactive 
body already matured to its full size, we 
are merely filling it with excess material 


mediately after eating. There is no worse 
mistake than to eat a hearty meal (which 
draws the blood to the stomach) and then 


expect to return immediately to mental 


can eat combinations particularly difficult 


for digestion, such as pancakes and butter 
and steamed pudding with rich sauces, for 


he is literally burning up fuel every 


ed on page 741 
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Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Make Baby Comfortable 


‘yy properly supporting his clothing. Soft 
shirred waists for ages 6 months to 14 years. 
Beautifully corded waists for growing girls. 
Strong jean waists for boys. Dainty, boned 
models for women and misses give the style 
and graceful poise of present fashion. Special 
designs for maternity. 


SOUND ELDNLSTIVOTLIAETAT TOONS 

All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists FERRIS = 
The popularity of the genuine Ferria GOOD 
has caused many infe rior imitations to SENSE 


be sold as “Ferris” Waists. Get Sull value 
by insisting on the garment with the Ferris 
Good Sense label, 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
If your dealer will not supply the genuine in the model 
you select, send your order direct to us. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st Street, New York 


REG. U.S. PAT 
BU 
TRADE MAR: 


TREO 
ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


PATENTE 


The Corset Without Laces 


Made entirely of porous woven 
which 
ment 


wet *“gives’’ 
of the 
the figure 
comfort 
Our patented methods 


il elast 
every 
yet firmly holds 


surg 
freely t 
body, 


It lends grace w 


move 


th alse lute 
at all time 
haracter of 


of construction, and 


material used, make it equally de 





sirable for street, dan evening 
and make 

In short and 
and pink. Re 


al dealer cannot 


ng, 
or Sport wear, unnecessary 


use of corset laces 
long lengths, white 

tails §2 to § 1f lox 
supply you, write for 


booklet 
TREO CO., 160W Sth Ave. N. Y 


; 


llustrated free 


Refuse substitutes 
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The 


umphant. 


Nurse felt distinctly tri- 
led the to the cheap 


Oldest 


She way 


little back room where Gloria Dawes and 








| 








| ful undergraduate 


| they are used immediately. 


her small son lay dozing. She opened the 

door. Then she walked away swiftly. 
Down-stairs pattered the Oldest Nurse 

and hunted up the Young Doctor. Now 


that she had begun her meddling, she 
might as well apply it like salve to every 
ill about her. The Young Doctor was 
humped over a table in the superin- 


tendent’s office, apparently reading a thick 
book on gynecological surgery. The Old 
Nurse sat down beside him, and began to 
argue. The Young Doctor stared at her 
in amazement. 

“Grey crazy!” he 
when he could get a word in. 

The Oldest Nurse smiled wisely. 

“My boy,” remarked, 
know a great deal about obstetrical sur- 
gery, but you know little about womey!” 

“Your bell, Miss Grey,” piped a youth- 
from the door. The 
Oldest Nurse hurried away, leaving the 
Young Doctor with his chin buried in his 
hand, and his near-sighted eyes gazing in- 
tently at nothing whatever. 

She found Mrs. Amos Peck standing 
like a military monument in the middle 
of the back room. On the bed Gloria was 
huddled, looking very little like her im- 


you're exclaimed 


she “you may 


pressive mother, and very much like a 
scared little girl. The Oldest Nurse 


smiled to herself. The thing was work- 
ing already. 

“Il have decided,” began Mrs. Peck, 
like a lady commander-in-chief, “to have 
some proper things sent out for this—for 
You will please see that 
And I shall 
see the physician in charge of this insti- 
tution in regard to securing a suitable 
nurse to take charge of the child. I shall 
also expect you to see that my daughter 
to a comfortable room, at 


my grandson! 


is removed 

once !” 
Having issued her orders, she stalked 

cut. Whereupon Gloria turned an appeal- 


ing face upon the Oldest Nurse. 


“May I—see him—the baby?” she in- 
quired timidly. 
The Oldest Nurse lifted the round, 


warm bundle and laid it on the bed. In 
her meddling soul, she exulted over the 
visible rags which decorated the blanket! 
So much the better! 

“He—lI think he looks like his father!” 
declared Gloria, in a burst of loyalty. 

“Certainly he does,” agreed the Oldest 
Nurse. 

After that, many things happened in 
rapid succession at Doctor Brook’s. 

Young Crandall Dawes, returning the 
next morning to visit his family, found 


|his young wife installed in a pale-blue, 


expensive apartment at the front of the 


’ 
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second floor; and with 


who was not the pleasant, 
woman he had admired, sitting primly on 
guard. Also, his young given 
over into the custody of an English per- 
son with long ribbons on her cap, and a 


a special nurse, 
white-haired 


son Was 


frosty and forbidding eye. 

“Mama came _ yesterday,” 
Gloria, meekly. 

Young Dawes looked bewildered and 
distinctly unhappy. It had pinched him 
to afford the cheap little room at the back 
for his wife, but he had scrimped joyfully 
to give her the safeguard of comfort and 
good care. Now to have her snatched 
out of the little shrine which of love he 
had builded for her, and enthroned in a 
place reeking of costliness, hurt his young 
pride. 

He bit his lip as he sat down uneasily 
in the chair which the prim special nurse 
had vacated. That young woman, re- 
lieved at being out from under the eye of 
the stony English person, had sped away, 
her primness cast aside like a starched 
garment, to disseminate a bit of news 
which had fairly itched upon her tongue 
for hours. She encountered the Oldest 
Nurse at the end of the corridor. 

“She’s going!” gasped the 
nurse, “Margaret’s going!” 

“Going—where?” repeated the Oldest 
Nurse blankly. 

“To enlist—in the Red ex- 
plained the nurse. “He gave in at last. I 
never thought he would.” 

“Indeed,” remarked the Oldest Nurse. 

“It’s too bad,” declared the younger 
woman, testily. “He’s such a nice fellow. 
I think she’s a fool!” 

“Ahem!” mused the Oldest Nurse. 


explained 


special 


Cross! 


During the next week, the only per- 
fectly happy people at Doctor Brook’s 
were the Youngest Nurse, who went 


about in a sort of rarified atmosphere of 
heroism, and looked in mirrors furtively 
to see if by any chance her countenance 
resembled that of Joan of Arc; the Oldest 
Nurse who went about serenely as of old; 
and the young son of Gloria Peck Dawes 
who was not in the least concerned or 
troubled over anything. Everybody else 
about the place, however, developed some 
species of private woe. 

The Old Doctor, having roared for 
three days over the resignation of the 
Youngest Nurse, and found his vocalisms 
futile, took to growling over the imported 
delicacies which were daily provided for 
Mrs. Amos Peck’s daughter. Did the old 
parrot-faced dowager think he didn’t 
know what to feed a patient? Just be- 
cause he’d been easy about the English 
nurse, why now— 

The Young Doctor mooned, and 
chewed his lip, and cast an occasional ac- 


[Concluded on page 77] 
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BABIES’ RIGHTS 


[Cor tinned from fage 68] 


A young child needs little more than 
regularity in the daily rounds of his ex- 
istence. His fixed succession of feedings, 
the naps and the bath, at regular inter- 
vals, with the same posture, and the same 
field of vision—these are the conditions 
for starting that chain of habits on which 
so much of the child’s health and dispo- 
sition depend. The demands of the infant 
for this regularity are imperious and 
everything in the household must give 
way before these needs. 

When the child is learning to walk, he 
should have an opportunity for abundant 
exercise in his favorite pastime. The way 
to keep him out of mischief now is not by 
confining him to his crib or to a chair, 
but by fencing off a portion of his uni- 
verse for his safe and exclusive use. At 
first, the folding-pen which may be bought 
in the store, or made at home, will be 
sufficient. JI.ater it may be necessary to 
fence off a corner in the room, or on the 
porch, or in the yard. At any rate, the 
impulse to move about and to handle 
things must not be suppressed. It has to 
be guided, but it also needs to have wide 
scope for exercise. 

After all, it is but a simple task to 
study our children; and a task worth 
while, too, since in doing so, we find 
definite purposes taking the place of our 
impulses in the treatment of them. As 
we become more deliberate and self con- 
trolled, ourselves, our children will be 
drawn nearer to us in spirit, and we shall 


grow older, are not in proportion to the 
exertions and sacrifices which we make in 
their behalf. They are in proportion to the 
understanding and sympathy with which we 
have met their varying moods and needs 

Some people, of course, more easily 
than others, gain the confidence of chil- 
dren through a native sympathy, an im- 
agination that enables them to under- 
stand the youngsters. Most of us, how- 
ever, neither remember our own youth 
sufficiently nor have the insight to enter 
intimately into the feelings of children. 
The best we can do is to study the stages 
in the child’s development, and the char- 
acteristics of each stage. In this way we 
may hope to learn what we have a right 
to expect of the children—and also what 
the children have a right to expect of 
their elders. We may study further what 
effects our treatment produces upon the 
habits and character of the children, and 
thus acquire the habit of looking forward 
instead of counting always upon what is 
most convenient or most expedient for 
the time being. 

To sum up, the child of to-day has a 
[Concluded on page 75] 
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Make Weaning (Time 
a’ Happy Time! 


OW IS THE TIME when you are bothered and worried 
by the thought that has worried so many mothers before 
you. Can you nurse your baby all summer? 

‘wean him now? Through this troubled time we can help you. 


Must you 


that you don’t have to worry 


about weaning time—that you can take your baby through 
the dangerous weaning days, happily, easily and safely. It is 
the big turning point in the baby’s life, and it is in your hands 
whether that turning point shall be easy or hard. 


So when you make thé big change for your baby, the change that means all the 
find constructive help taking the place of | world to him and to you—the big change that may mean health and strength, or may mean 
irritation and punishment. The appre-| for you empty arms and sorrow—remember this—that when you cannot nurse your baby 
ciation and gratitude of children, as they | any longer you must give him something that is so close to your own breast milk, that he 
| won’t feel any difference. Give him the food that is the nearest thing to your own breast milk, 


babies on Nestlé’s. As a wise and mod- 
ern mother you snould know exactly why— 
you should know what is in Nestlé’s Food be- 
fore you give it to your baby. Nestlé’s is just 
this—pure cows’ milk modified with baked 
wheat flour, wheat malt, and cane sugar. In 
|other words, it has the fats, and the proteids 
and the carbohydrates that 
will make your baby big, 
strong and wel! 

So when you get your 
canof Nestlé’s,adry, pure, 
light powder, youadd cold 
waterand boil it—and you 
have just what your baby 
needs. 
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who speak many languages, wean their 
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many nations, who during the past half , 
century have used Nestlé’s Food. Send the 
coupon for this free can of Nestle’s with 
twelve feedings and see how happily 4 
and easily your baby gets over the 
weaning time. 
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96-page book by baby special- 


ists telling you how to take NE or 
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smooth and adhering— 
makes friends and keeps 
them It’s a pleas- 
ure to handle it. 
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FOOD FOR WORKERS 


moment, and needs heavy, hearty foods, 


which will not digest quickly. 


he will be hungry too soon, 

When we come to the subject of the 
adult woman we have many things to 
consider. Is she active with housework 
and family duties, with the added drain 
of child-bearing and care, or is her hfe 
one of sedentary habits, as is the case 
|with teachers or stenographers. Is she 


| tat 


fine 


or is she thin? Let us first consider | 
the thin woman who is frequently nervous | 
as well. Many women of this type who| 
expend too much energy in nervous ten- | 
sion, are perhaps too much indoors and | 
take too little Such | 
thin anemic women seem peculiarly sensi- 
tive to nervous disturbances which upset | 
their digestion. The author knows 
eral women of this type who work till they 
drop, and who can’t induced to take | 
short rest periods between work. Such 


syste matic exercise. 


sev- 


be 


and hearty foods even 
though they have worked hard with their 
muscles. When a great was 
called in to treat a thin nervous woman, 
he said “never eat when you're tired; in- 
stead, take a cup of broth and wait a half 
hour before the regular meal.” 

It better to relax and rest before 
eating, and later to begin on something 


or attempt heavy 


specialist 


is 


Otherwise, | 





| 





which will be easily digested, such as soup 
or a green vegetable and bread, and finish | 
with heartier Many women who| 
do their own housework are also likely to | 
fall into the error of eating almost noth- | 


foods. 


ing at all, or what is called a 
lunch”—a cup of coffee and a cold left- 
over from the ice-box. A woman doing 


climbing stairs, and 
a hearty meal and 


housework, sweeping, 


washing, etc., needs 


time in which to eat it quietly when she | 
More often than 


finished her work. 
such hurried 
basis of headaches and nerves. 

Another common danger to women is 
of free movement of the bowels. 
This is to lack of exercise and to 
over-refined food. More cereals 
and bulk vegetables should be eaten and 
far less of the fine white flour products. 
This brings up the point that women as a 
are more addicted to pastries and 
foods than are men. An of 
such foods clogs the system and induces 
what called auto-intoxication, which 
means that the wastes of the body are 
poorly eliminated. It would be far better 
bulk vegetables, whole 
than to 


has 
not 
the 


due 
coarse 


class 
excess 


18 


to use green salads, 
wheat bread, and coarser cereals, 
resort to artificial cathartics. 
Another type of woman needing care- 
restriction in diet the over-fat 
More active exercise is her only 
a diet from which fat and 


ful is 


woman, 


salvation, and 


[Concluded on page 75] 
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[Continued from page 73] 


right to expect that those with whom he 


is most constantly thrown should know | 


about his development, about the effects 
of rewards and punishments, about keep- 
ing him occupied with healthful and help- 
ful activities. He has a right to expect 
his mother to know something of his im- 
agination, that crowning glory of the hu- 
man race, and to know his inventions 
from ordinary “lies.” He has a right to 
be understood when something unusual in 
his conduct is due to fatigue, or some 
physical disorder, or perhaps to fear. In 
short, the child of to-day has the right to 
a mother that is informed not only on 
proper feeding and suitable clothes, but 


also on the fundamental facts of child | 


nature, and of the basic principle of child 
training. 
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starch are almost eliminated. The ten- 


dency to put on flesh after thirty years of | 
age is greater among women than among 
men, and if hereditary, this should be 
especially watched. A pound of body fat 
means about 4,000 calories. A woman | 
should not wait to reduce until an excess 
of fat begins to appear. Most flesh- 
reducing methods are positively harmful 
and should never be resorted to except by 
a physician’s orders. However, if, when | 
the tendency toward fleshiness appears, | 
the person begins at once to limit the diet 
to a certain numbers of calories per meal, 
in nine cases out of ten, this will prove 
effectual. Sometimes, excessively fat peo- 
ple are predisposed to gout and obesity. 
Hence, it should be remembered, above 
all things, not to overeat. 

To sum up, the amount and kind of 
food necessary to maintain the best 
working condition for both men and 
women depend entirely on the work en- 
gaged in by the individuals in question 
Under-feeding will weaken the body by| 
causing it to draw upon its own substance 
for fuel. On the other hand, over-feeding 
will cause an accumulation of fat which 
will interfere with normal muscular action 
and clog the digestive and excretory sys 
tem. The daily intake of food for every 
healthy person should, therefore, corres- 
pond closely with his daily expenditure in 
energy. 


Editor's Note—If you are interested 
in knowing the number of calories that | 
constitute suitable meals for sedentary | 
and active persons, we will send you a list | 
of menus with their approximate food | 
values, provided you send with your re-| 
quest a stamped, self-addressed envelope. | 








Catalog Free 


The requests for this wonderful mon- 


ey-saving catalog have been pouring in_by 
the thousands from all sections of the country. This 
is a convincing proof that buyers everywhere appre 

ciate the remarkable values we offer. To meet the 
numerous demands for this book we have issued an 
extra edition which has just left the press. If you 
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taffeta ribbon around 
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) ber sole and heel. It's cool and comfortable 
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you'll do well to see our catalog before buying. Ne ver 


Express Nea before has our line been so attractive. This women’s 
Charges ™ one piece dress of good wearing cotton linene is one of 
the many pretty styles waiting your selection. The 
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back and front to bottom of skirt. Tailor stitched belt fastens on side front, 
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ks THE SEVEN 
| WISE WOMEN 
OF PERSIA 


‘ in an ancient book 
advise young women: 


"If you meet a handsome young man in 
the way, stand a little until the youth, 
looking captivated, smells the perfume of 
Ottar and sends a message describing his 
enchanted and bewildered state of mind.”’ 


Youth is no longer captivated 
by the perfume of the Rose 
Ottar; to-day the ladies of 
Persia, like those of France and 
America, have adopted 
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YOUR CHILD’S HERITAGE 


COMMON-SENSE BEAUTY TALKS 
By ANNETTE BEACON 


f being “tired in the legs,” after a 
walk, or if, when walking 
with you, he lags along or likes to sit 
down on carriage blocks to rest, have a 
look at the arches of his feet. It seems 
almost incredible that so young a child 
| could have broken arches, yet if you could 
go over the records of the physical ex- 
aminers at children’s schools, you would 


your little six-year-old boy complains 
©) 


moderate 


be surprised to find that 
many little children 


suffer from just 
this painful 
weakness. 

In most 
cases, the 


breaking 
down of the 
arch has | 
been I 


caused by 
walking 
too 
All of us 
have been 
taught to 
watch out 
for any 
si gn of 


soon, 


bowing of 
the legs, and 
|not to let a 
child walk 
until his little 
legs are strong 
enough to sup- 
port his ch ubby 
body. But we have 
not been warned to 
llook out for any 
|flattening of the 
larch. A child’s legs 
| may seem perfectly straight, 
| yet the ankle may be slowly 
| bending inward, due to the 
| gradual flattening of the baby’s 
larch, the bones of which have 
been too soft to support the 
weight of the body. 

When the arch has been 
really broken, there is no way of cur- 


FF ¢ 


ON THE 
WAY TO 
SLEEPY 
rOowN 


once 


ing it—the only thing that can be done 

is to support it and prevent the dam 

age becoming even greater than it is 
For children whose ankles seem to 


bulge a trifle on the inner side, but whose 
arches do not appear to be entirely flat, 
there are some simple exercises which will 
tend to strengthen the arch; but while 
these preventive measures are being 
taken, the arch must be supported in walk- 
| ing or in playing by an artificial arch in- 
| troduced into the shoe. 

Here is a simple exercise recommended 
by a physician for broken arches: 
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Have the child stand with heels to- 
gether, toes slightly apart, body erect, 
chin up. Now let him rise on his toes 
slowly until he is on the very tips, then 
gradually let his heels sink to the floor 
again. The more slowly you can manage 
to have him go through this, the better 
the effect. This should, of course, be 
practised in stocking or bare feet, or in 
gymnasium shoes, and the efficacy of the 
exercise lies in getting on the very tips 

of the toes. 
For another exercise, given as a 
strengthener of the ankle, but 
somewhat more difficult for a 
child, the heels are placed to- 
gether, the position of the body 
being the same as in the first 
exercise. Now, the child 
should rise on left toes and 
right heel, move the left 
heel to the left, the right 
toes to touch the left toes; 
next, he rests on left 
heel and right toes, 
moves the left 
toes to the left 
and the right 


heel to touch 
the left heel. 
Each time, 
the feet 


form a V; 
first, the 
toes meet- 
ing, heels 
ao aT 3; 
next, heels 
meeting, 
toes apart. 
As soon as 
the child 
masters the 
movement, it 
should be 
gone through 
with rapidity. 
He can move 
himself clear 
across the room 
by this exercise, and 
think it great fun. 
For the child whose 
arch is already broken, 
the artificial arch is the only alleviative. 
It will not cure the trouble, but it will 
keep the arch from further breaking 
down, and will take away from it the 
weight under which it has been suffering. 
This will do away with that “tired feel- 
ing,” and with the pains in the calves of 
the legs and in the feet which ultimately 
result from a broken arch. 
There are simple arches of steel 
padded with a layer of leather. These are 
[Continued on page 88] 
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The 


other nurses, absorbing the atmosphere of 


cusing look at the Oldest Nurse. 
the place as people are prone to do, 
snapped and slammed doors. 

And in her pale-blue suite, Gloria 
Peck-Dawes lost much of the elated satis- 
faction with which she had nestled again 
into the lap of luxury, and grew daily 
more peevish and given to whimpering. 

As for young Dawes, he was unhap- 
piest of all. He came each morning, most 
dutifully, and sat nervously upon the edge 
of a chair, one watchful eye upon the 
stern English nurse. Each morning he 
beheld some new evidence of the opulent 
supervision of his mother-in-law. He 
viewed all these blessings and bit his lip 
stubbornly. For three days he had carried 
a pink-and-white-celluloid rattle in his 
coat pocket. He had not had the courage 
to produce it; so he sat for an agonized 
fifteen minutes, bestowed a peck of a kiss 
upon his wife’s forehead, and fled. 

And then came a day when the Young- 
est Nurse’s trunk was bumped down the 
corridor and the Young Doctor went 
about whistling, with a face whiter than 
his coat; when Mrs. Amos Sequandil 
Peck appeared imposingly, en suite, drag- 
ging after her Mr. Amos Sequandil Peck, 
a little sporty-looking man with a round 
stomach and a vacuous eye; when Mrs. 
Peck announced that their grandson was 
to be christened Amos Sequandil, Junior, 
and that later they would see a lawyer 
about a petition, so that Gloria’s son 
would not be compelled to bear the name 
of Dawes; and Gloria, looking at these, 
her parents, grew whiter, and muter, and 
very big-eyed, and still. 

On this day, the tension in the place 
vibrated high and strong, so that the 
Oldest Nurse stopped smiling for a little, 
and caught herself wondering if things 
were going to work out wrong. But as 
she passed the pale-blue suite on the sec- 
ond floor, she heard a sound which com- 
forted her, and gave her a pleasant con- 
fidence in her own wisdom. Mr. and Mrs. 


Peck had departed. And the English 
nurse had gone out for her methodical 
walk. Gloria Peck-Dawes was alone. 


The Oldest Nurse opened the door and 
went in. From her pillow, Gloria raised 
a tear-bleared face, angry fists pressed 
against her quivering lips. 

The Oldest Nurse went into the sacred 
adjoining room, and from his frilly bassi- 
net brought out the slumbering heir to 
the Peck millions. 

“Let’s see if his legs are getting fatter,” 
she remarked to the young mother. 

Whereat Gloria began to weep afresh. 

“He’s my baby!” she wailed, “and she 
won't let me—t—touch him!” 

The Oldest Nurse stripped off the 
satin blanket, and the little hand-made 
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gently, she laid the 
Gloria’s arm. All 
the baby’s 


Then, very 
child in the curve of 
the downy fuzz upon 
stood straight up. 

“I’ve made up my mind 
name,” observed Gloria. “He's gotng to 
be Crandall Dawes, Junior!” 

“Certainly,” agreed the Oldest Nurse 
“He couldn’t be another thing!” 

Gloria fingered the expensive little slip 


coatee. 


—the purple and fine linen with which 
wealth had arrayed her baby. 
“That lace scratches his neck,” she re- 


marked. “I made such a pretty dress—a 
little plain one with some embroidery—” 

“T'll find it,” said the Oldest Nurse. 
She found it. 
dall Dawes, Junior, taking from him the 
soft little silken petticoats and the costly 
flannels—the linens and the wee gold 
pins. 
things, sewed with his mother’s 
straggling stitches. He liked them very 
well, apparently, for he gurgled, and 
kicked his feet, and opened his blank, no- 
colored eyes, as small, satisfied babies do. 

And then Gloria set her lips tightly. 

“When she comes back,” 
contemptuously, “I’m going to tell her she 
can go! We can take care of him—can't 
we? And then you can have somebody 
move me back to that little room. We 
can pay for it—somehow—Cran and I!” 

The Oldest Nurse went down the 
stairs. And at the foot she encountered 
a small, tempestuous figure if a new blue 
suit and perky hat, bumping a heavy suit- 
case in at the door. 

It was the Youngest Nurse—the 
Youngest Nurse all dressed in her new 
traveling clothes, with her baggage packed, 
and a taxicab purring impatiently at the 
curb—the Youngest Nurse with a storm 
in her eyes, and a chin that quivered! 
Dropping the suit-case, the Youngest 
Nurse flung up the stairs. And the 
Young Doctor, who had been standing at 
the top, very white in the face, came 
plunging down, missing about every 
other step. 

“IT couldn't go!” Youngest 
Nurse, half laughing and half crying. “I 
got in—and he 
I couldn't!” 

She began to cry a little, 


gasped the 


The Oldest Nurse turned very de- | 
liberately and walked away 
The Young Doctor’s white coat was 


not very clean. But the Youngest Nurse 
did not seem to mind that a bit! 

The Oldest Nurse went slowly up the | & 
stairs. 

Poor, groping children! Give them the 
thing they cry for—and lo, they do not 
desire it! A meddling old guardian angel, | 
in a crooked cap, she went into the little | = 


back room and began to make up the bed. Burma 


shut the door—and then | 


very jerkily. | 


head 


about his | 


They stripped young Cran- | 


They dressed him in little cheap | 
Own | 


she said a bit | 
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oO Home Docssmeting 0 Millinery 
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‘a Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
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\HAIR APPROVAL 


Send No Money—Special ° 

Limited Offer soy, 

Be lormations, Wise” daadic ‘sand 
en's), senton oo approval. Low prices. 

© pay unless fied 

pecial Switches < superior 


quality, permanent, wavy, 
buman hair otreight if 
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Ee All Round Transformations. ig G ig 


pay ie — 
24 in. Triple Switch, as illustrated. ° 
Send long sample of hair w th order. 


Women! Hair and Beouty Books 
f= on care — make Face mind Bod as FREE 
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“He has had Eskay’s most of 
his life,” says Mr. Clarence 
Croft, of Waynesboro, Pa., the 
father of this happy, healthy 
youngster, Master George W. 
Croft. 


The nourishing, strengthening 


qualities "ESKAYS 


Alvumenized 
are cont, POD ..,, of 


physicians and tens of thousands of 
grateful mothers whose children 
have been brought through trying 
times by Eskay's. Years of expe- 
rience have proved Eskay's Food of 
exceptional worth; it makes babies 
strong, healthy and cheerful. Costs 
only 12c a day! Free trial tin— 
> enough for 15 feedings—sent with 
° helpful book, “‘How to Care for 
® the Baby.’’ Fill out and mail cou- 
pon today. 


H —15 Feedings Free 


pb ame ot 


FE 





©2200000000000 pp ES > 2p 





| SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 
432 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Send me large sample can of Eskay's Food and book, 
“How to Care for the Baby,"’ both postpaid and with- 
out charge. 
| Name " — —e 
Addras — ee 
> City and State. ee 
| Seve aN noaiai 


4 >, J Should be a healthy 
<>, 2" happy growing baby 
y if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 
Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Are the softest, smoothest and least 

irritating flannels made (40c to $1.40 

» vard) and are sold only by us. “Non 

Nettle” stamped every half yard on 

selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Anti 
septic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth 
ete. Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of 
White Embroidered Flanne!s, Infant’s Outfits($5up), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and 
hundreds of necessary articles forex pectant mothers 
and the baby. andvaluable information on care of the 
baby. Me advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 342 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe 
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| SERVING A COMPANY DINNER 


By KATHERINE KADE 


| 
| 


| 
HE inexperienced housekeeper or the 
T housekeeper with one inexperienced 
maid is so constantly being mortified 
by having something go wrong when there 
are guests for dinner, that hospitality be- 
comes nerve-racking and burdensome 
The hostess who sees an unattractive roast 
or a curdled mayonnaise put on the table 
feels a sudden nervous weariness envelop 
her that detracts from her gracious vivac- 
ity and makes her wonder at the per- 
versity of the fate that these 
things to happen upon the very occasions 
when she is most anxious to have things 
their 


causes 





ippear at 
best. 

I have, for 
several months, 
| been trying out 
| a plan that more 
house- 
might 

and 





capable 
keepers 
lcall lazy 
easy-going, but 
jit has done 
j}away with the 
|dreaded_ uncer- 
tainties of the 
“company din- 
| ner” that makes 


me feel like 
lapsing into 
slang and say- 


ing “Why, it’s 
lead easy after 


all!” 
When I had 
finally decided 
that the all- 
round capable 
girl is a treasure so rare that she can 


only be paid for by an income far larger 
than ours, I sat down and tried to go into 
a psychic state that would show me how 
to plan so that an ordinary maid would 
be able to serve a dinner to guests, with- 
lout causing me panics of apprehension 
that were generally realized in full. 

I don’t know whether my solution was 
ithe result of the psychic state or mere 
| desperation, but it has freed me from the 
|dread of having guests for dinner. In 
‘fact, I am beginning to enjoy thoroughly 
even the unexpected guest. 

\s it was early spring when I first 
tried my plan, I wrote out a pleasing 
menu for a spring dinner, and tacked it 
on my kitchen wall. Then I commenced 
to drill my inexperienced girl upon each 
detail of the separate courses 

| taught her how to make and serve 
a delicious clam cocktail and a proper 
| soup, and had her serve them with our 
regular family dinner until she had grown 
letter-perfect. I showed her exactly how 

I wanted the meat prepared, cooked, and 
|garnished; how the vegetables and salads 








should be prepared and served; and how 
she could make an attractive sherbet. 
For three consecutive Sundays, she served 
my family with a dinner similar in every 
detail, even to the finish of roque fort 
cheese and black coffee. It was so good 
that the family didn’t that 
they were being threatened with a mo- 
notony, but, instead, remarked that we 
seemed to be living unusually well. The 
head of the family even suggested that 
we keep that girl, as she was doing better 
cooking than any of the many we had tried. 

The girl was also taught to set an at- 
tractive table 
She learned 
which was my 
favorite center- 
piece, and just 
which dishes I 
liked to use 
when I wanted 
the table to 
look unusually 
attractive I 
sent her for 
flowers and had 
her arrange 
them under 
my supervision, 
telling her why 
those flow- 
ers harmonized 
with my 
and =wall-paper. 
Now, if I am 
down-town, and 


even realize 


RSEFIN« THE 


FINISHING TOUCHES 


dishes 


—s meet some one 
. whom [| want 
to take home 


to dinner with me, | telephone home and 
say “Il am going to have two guests for 
dinner; serve the dinner by your menu 
card, and fix the table exactly as I have 
taught you.” As she has been drilled on 
that one dinner, just as one is drilled for 
a concert performance, I have nothing to 
worry about except to give a glance at 
the table, to see if it is correctly set, and, 
perhaps, give an extra touch to the 
flowers. 

I taught her, in the beginning, to set 
her table long before she started the real 
preparations for cooking the dinner, so 
that she could close the dining-room and 
have it ready, thereby avoiding becoming 
nervous from rushing back and forth 
from kitchen to dining-room, trying to do 
two things at the same time. 

After she had thoroughly learned to 
serve one dinner, | trained her on a sec- 
ond one, and tacked the menu for 
that in my kitchen. The family have at 
last discovered my method, and know just 
which dinner is to be served as soon as 
they see the first course brought in. Now, 

| Concluded on page 85) 


also 
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By AGNES ATHOL 
JJADIES, I’m bursting to talk,” 


al 
OUSEFP® TIMLISHES 
Piso Hele 
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announced Mrs. Eaton, after \4 ' . a 
formally opening the meeting | ‘S ty \ — 
of the Housewives’ League, “be- | a —< \ + 
cause I’ve made a real discovery. ; . —_—; 


Yesterday was the first of the month, you . 


know, and when I had gone over all the 
bills, I made up my mind that something 
must be done about the high cost of living. | 
The Boston, where I have always had an 
account, was at the bottom of it, I felt 
sure. My shopping list was all ready; so} 
I added to it the fascinating advertise- | 


, 

ments of all the cheap stores and set out 
bright and early. | ad - P 
“Stein, Hartzell and Company were 4 4 ‘ 4 « 


holding one of their ‘special sales’ when 
. , . . ; 
I arrived, a little before nine o'clock. Al-| 


ready, there were many women ahead of | 3 

me; in fact, I had-never encountered such After You ve Rubbed 

a rushing, elbowing crowd of them. Stock- S, C 

ings were on sale at a counter near the and crubbed — and leaned! 


door. Women and girls were pushing 


. =F 


and jostling one another to get at the Jap-a-lac Household Finishes give the final durable 
‘seventy-four-cent’ counter. Very few of touch that’s needed to complete your spring cleaning. 
these customers looked as if they could The floors are all scrubbed, woodwork cleaned and 
afford silk stockings, at any price, but the furniture washed! There can’t be a better time to put 


‘bargain’ was too strong a lure. I ex- : = 
seated sa rte a 2 stadt: ka on durable newness with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 
found them thin and coarsely woven, very | li bow gs — — event Jour Spring i te = 
h poorer than those the Boston carries | imited to a few efecte—you have the big Jap-e-tac Pamity Sor 
mucn poore ' ; 4 your selection—there’s a special finish for every household 
regularly for one dollar, under a well) Bi purpose—all of the highest quality and lasting durability. 


known name, with a return guarantee at- | —— 
ated Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include— 





a feat . , —_ sell? Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
“‘T am afraid these won't wear well,’ I Jap-a-lac Floor and Pnterior Varnish Jap-a-lac Screca 5 namel 
7T alesoi ‘Wh; > »y ? : Jap-a-lac Enamel Jap-a-lac Stove Pipe Enamel 
said to the sale sgirl. W hat are they ; Jap-a-lac Gold Paint Jap-a-lac Graining Color 
“Stein, Hartzell’s,’ she snapped, ‘Can't Jap-a-lac Aluminum Paint Jap-a-lac Crack and Crevice Filler 


I let the rudeness go Do the Little Things Yourself—but Call in a Practical 
Painter for the Big Jobs 


If you are building a new home or refinishing the old one in a big way, go 
“‘No,. indeed They’re a special sale.’ | p AL w weang Lee og an hg = that he uses Glidden Architectural Finishes 


“My heart ached for all those eager Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers everywhere. Send for color 
women trying to indulge in a little marked- card and interesting, instructive booklet. 


ae | 


you read the sign? 
unnoticed. 
“*Are they guaranteed ?” 





down finery that would give them no serv- 
ice and from which they could get no re- 
dress when they found out the truth. 


. _l : 
“I asked abo special t in ad- J : Z 
asked about a special Dargain a - 4 
J ie wo HH > BH 
vertised as ‘one-dollar hose of standard . EE 
; fe may , 
make for eighty-nine cents. : Taz GiippeNn VarnisH Company, CLEvELAND, U. S. A... 
All gone,’ the young woman said Tue GLippeN VARNisH Company, Limitep, Toronto, CAN, 


curtly. I wondered how many other bar- 
gain-hunters like myself had been drawn 
into the store by a promise that either 
could not be fulfilled or was never in-| 
tended to be. 

“Barefoot sandals I found after some 
searching. They were made of a species 
of tanned paper, with very thin soles, and 
by no stretch of the imagination could be 
considered worth more than the forty-nine 
cents asked for them. ‘You'll have to try 
them for yourself,’ the clerk said, not no- 
ticing I had no child with me. 

“Next, I tried the silk advertised as ‘a| 
special bargain at seventy-nine cents.’ It 
seemed such a good quality that I was 
[Continued on page 80] 
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Keeps the Whole 


House Clean 


SWEEPER 
floor dust 


VACUUM 


against 


BISSELL’S 
is effectual insurance 


and dirt. Its three vacuum bellows 
create such a volume of air suction 
that the fine dust does not have a 


chance to become deeply imbedded into 
and rugs. 

ind nozzle come out in one 
from the rear—an ex- 


your carpets 
Dust-bag 
piece, emptying 
clusive Bissell convenience. 
lo keep the whole house 
the modern, dustless, sanitary 
vou should 


BISSELLV’S 
Vacuum Sweeper 


BISSELL’S Carpet Sweepers are in 
greatest demand in the leading markets 
of the world—even where national 
loyalty is most intense. 

Every Bissell is backed by 40 years of ex 
perience devoted to the exclusive manufac 
ture of carpet sweeping devices, 

Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. “Cyco” 
Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers are $38.00 to 
$5.50. Slightly higher in the West, South 
and Canada, 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 380, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Made in Canada, too (272) 


clean by 
method, 


use a 











YSTIC MIT 


Greatest Discovery 


* Since Soap 
zy HIS Magic Pot Cloth 
has crinkled copper 
strands interwoven with 
cotton, The lightest rub 
removes grease and dirt, 
and makes all kinds of 
kitchenware look like new 
without the use of soap or 
washing compounds. 
Women everywhere rec- 
ognize the Mystic Mit as 
a kitchen boon. If not at 
your dealers give us his 
name and we will mail the 
Mystic Mit for 1c 
THE MYSTIC MIT CO., Inc., 
Dept. 8, 127 Duane St., A. Y. City 


























the Work and Does It Right" 


f UGH 0 ON N RATS, 


- fete), | 
wwe DIE IN-THE HOUSE 
Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 


Used by U. S. Government 
It Can't Fail—It’s All Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Rats, Mice & Bugs! 
On your food or on Catch Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes — whose bulk ‘s Inert flourand grease 
Why Trap Rats & Mice, One By One, 


wmgal rapidly 


Used the World Over. 











Theo Recognised Standard For Half a Century 
At Drag & Country Stores 


Ge THEM ALL TO-NIGHT WITH a S50 box of ROUGH ON ot 








¢ » 
(i —_ ae 


| that silk, 


|cents there, as they 
spool of cotton, 





| was 
| the so-called cheap store was a snare and 


advertised 


| ask for it. 





| very 
|and what service to expect from it.” 


THE PROTECTIVE 
TRADE-MARK 


[¢ nie ed from page 7* ] 


about to buy enough for a waist when I 
heard a woman ask how wide it was. 
clerk said, ‘twenty-seven inches.’ 
further down the counter, 
same quality a yard wide for one dollar. 
A little simple arithmetic convinced me 
three-quarters of a yard wide, 
ought to sell for three-quarters of a dol- 
lar, other things being equal, and that 


seventy-nine cents was actually a high price. | 
purchases I made in that} 
which | 
| they had to cover with the maker’s guar-| 


“The only 
store were a pair of K— gloves, 


and they were one dollar and fifty | 
are anywhere—and a) 
which was five cents, as | 
usual. Even the Boston gives a reduction 
on a dozen spools, but this store did not. 
I went into three others on Seventh street. 
They were all the same, with the exception 
of those selling on the instalment plan, a 
dollar down and a dollar a week payment; 
the way our maids buy their winter suits 
and finish payment for them when the suits 
are worn out. These stores were the worst 
and shoddiest of all. Before the morning 
over, I came to the conclusion that 


antee— 


a delusion; and that any standard article I 
really wanted cost virtually the 
price anywhere.” 


S Mrs. Eaton finished relating 
her experiences, Mrs. Ordway, 
secretary the club, took up 
the discussion. “I agree with 
S} Mrs. Eaton,” she began, “that 
when a lower-grade article is sold for a 
cheaper price, it is merely masquerading as 
something better marked down purely to 
a sale or to draw a customer into | 
Now you and I know the dif- | 
ference between cotton and linen dish- 
towels. Good linen dish-towels cost one! 
dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar 
fifty for a set of six. Cotton] 


o! 





induce 
the 


store 


and cents 


| dish-towels cost seventy-five cents for six. | 


want these cotton towels! 
‘special sale of six dish- 


don’t 
a 
towels at seventy-five cents.’ 

“It has come to the point now where 
the only things we can buy with any cer-| 
tainty are those that have old established | 
| names, like G— earthenware, or L— cam- 
'bric, or H— glassware, or K— gloves. I| 
follow the same plan in everything. I 
find out the name of a reliable make of 
or refrigerators, or floor-mops, or 
or canned goods, and always 
And I never find the price alters 
but I know what I’m getting, 


But you 


rugs, 
saucepans, 


much, 


another 
recognize the 
sales by 
the shape- 


“Yes,” put in Mrs. Vincent, 
member, “you can always 
people who patronize bargain 
the rusty handbags they carry, 
m page 81) 
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A little | 
I found the} 


same 
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Your Sewing Machine 


3-in-One Oil protects the delicate working parts. 
Prevents clogging up and excessive friction, 

which cause a sewing machine to rua bard and 

wear out prematurely. 


3-in-One 


makes any sewing machine run wonderfully 
easy. It’s light enough to flow to the very 
bottom of the deepest bearing, yct has sufficient 
viscosity to stay in the mechanism and give long, 
efficient service. 
Unlike the many so-called ‘fish oils”, 3-in-One 
never gums or dries out. Gathers no dust or lint. 
Instead, it actually works out any dirt that bas collect- 
edin the bearings. Keeps them bright and clean, 
Use 3-in-One to polish the wooden case of your 
machine. Restores the freshness — pre- 
serves the wood Use it on the nickel and 
metal parts— prevents rust and tarnish. 
3-in-One is sold at all stores—in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans and in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles. 
FREE—Sample of 3 in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses sent free. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 
42DS. Broadway 
New York 
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Leading musical authorities agree 
that Rector System is thorough, 
practical and easy to follow. It 
is not am experiment, but the 

life work of Prof. Heinrich-Von 

Stein in collaboration with other 
noted musicians of America and 
Europe ; used by famous teachers, 
academies and colleges. Includes 
a complete conservatory course— 
(composition, harmony, etc.)— 
carefully graded, and may be 
taken in whole or in part. 


LESSONS INCLUDE 
SHEET MUSIC 

—also eminent musical 
works, thus saving the 
pupil much expense, 











| | taste for music be spoiled 
by dull uninteresting lessons. 
Rector System standardizes 
musical instruction; sustains the 
interest ; makes teachers more effi- 
cient and pupils more successful, 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write at once for free catalogue with 
sample lessons and valuable information 
to beginners, advanced pupils and teachers, 


RECTOR PUBLISHING CO. 
1916 Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


Pa 
send you a genuine Lachni 
bY, XA free trial. ePut it to every ;*<— 
















As You Wish 


ite Gem _ for 10 
iamond téest— 











flre—acid — the diamond fi e it cut glase— 
= then if you can tell it from a mi di 
pie bask J on ar exetpee, If you qevtee ae te » Coop | it 


Write today f 


\Set in Solid Gold 


mine Lachnite Gems keep ir Gpasiios 


thei 
qn r. we owe 
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Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Shipmentsare 


82x8% tires Prompt. Bush 






4-in 
Delco Elect. Stg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush 





ite. 


NO JOKE TO BE ; DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows 

I make myself hear, after being deat for 25 years, wi Le 
these Artificial Ear Drums. | 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


GEO. ° WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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[Continued from page 80] 


less shoes they wear, and the faded shirt- 
waists, all because, having bought them, 
they can have nothing else. 

“My husband says bargain-sales consist 
either of goods bought extra cheap from 
some jobber because of factory defects or 
a glutted market, or of surplus and out-of- 
date. stock which the store wants to clear 
off its shelves. Something for nothing is 
not customary in the business world.” 

“I declare,” Mrs. Ordway sighed, “it 
would be a comfort to have a set price on 
everything, like postage stamps and certain 
standardized food-stuffs.” 

“My husband says”—everybody laughed 
when Mrs. Vincent quoted her authority 
again—“that there has been a bill before 
Congress now for some time—the Stephens 


3ill—to permit the manufacturers to en-| 


ter into a contract with the middlemen, 
under which the goods will always be re- 
sold at the same retail price.” 


EVERAL of the women who 
had been more or less silent 
were aroused by this idea. 

“But if you had a set price 
J} on food-stuffs,” suggested one, 
“wouldn’t the manufacturer set his prices 
so high that the public would get less for 
its money! 

—_ don’ think so,” Mrs. Vincent re- 
plied. “The price has to be regulated by 
what people can and will pay, not once, 
but again and again. It is generally but 
a small margin above the necessary cost 
of production, our now 
pass through so many hands before they 
reach us. If somebody else can make the 
same article cheaper, the public will buy 
that. Every manufacturer is 
get his product on the market at the very 
lowest retail price under which he can do 
business.” 

“Well, I still think the cut-rate stores 
fill a distinct need,” contended another. 

“Perhaps,” admitted Mrs. Vincent, “but 
they advertise cuts on one or two well 
known articles, and create the impression 
that everything else in the store is equally 
cheap. Then they urge you to buy A.B.C. 
beans or oatmeal for an apparently re- 
duced price, when what you are getting 
is really a second-grade article which is 
priced at an actual profit. Sugar is al- 
ways one of the bargain leaders,” she con- 
tinued. “When it is eight cents a pound, 
it can be sold profitably even at seven 
and one-half cents in five-pound lots, if 
short-weighted a few ounces.” 

“Well, in any case, my little trip through 
the bargain counters has taught me a les- 
son,” announced Mrs. Eaton standing up 
to close the meeting; “after this, stand- 
ard goods at standard prices will be my 
slogan and I shall think more of quality 
and quantity than of price.” 





since all foods 
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BOSS 5. OVEN 


baking 15 a posttive pleasure 


“Yes, my dears, you can see your foods bak- 
ing crisp and brown without opening a hot, 
. . ’ . 
heavy door. There is no chance of burning, 
jarring or chilling pastries. The Boss bakes 
evenly—no need to shift pots or pans. 







“I come into the kitchen in my nice clothes, 
because everything is so clean and cool. The 
Boss bakes perfectly in a very short time. I 












could never go back to the old-style ovens.” 





The Boss gives unusually fine service on 
oil, gas or gasoline stoves. Write for book- 








lets and your nearest dealer’s name. 
THE HUENEFELD CO., 53 Spring St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
BOSS OIL-AIR STOVE 


There’s no need to have a hot kitchen this summer. 
The Boss OibAir Stove cooks everything quickly, thor- 














trying to} 






oughly and without heating 
the kitchen. The Oil-Air 
Burner burns nearly one 
thousand times as 
much air as oil, Soon 
pays for it- 
self in fuel 
saved. 


Made with 2, 3,4 
or 5 burners—with 
or without water 
heater, reservoir or 
high shelf. 




































any person with one short limb. 
Worn with any style of ready-made | 
shoes with periect ease and comfort. 
Shipped on trial. Write forbooklet 


Henry G. Lotz, 313 Third Ave... ¥. Gity 
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STANOS HOT ANDO COLD WATER !0¢ 




















After the Bath 
Use Amolin 
Warm days may come, but their 
perspiration annoyance will 


0 
under the soothing spell of Amofin 
powder, the absolutely harmless de- 


odorant. Amolin banishes all per- 
spiration odors instantly. Amolin 
oes not check perspiration—it 
neutralizes odors and prevents your 
person from giving offense. 
Use Amolin; dance, play or work 
<=, unmindful of perspi- 
ration. A personal de- 
odorant, antiseptic 
and absolutely de- 
pendable for every 
purpose claimed forit. 


Buy Amolin in 15c and 


Powder 


Mntiseptic 





25c cans. If your dealer 
np ery hasn’tit, writeus. Keep it 
a Sn on your dressing table and 
4 Veukos use it consistently. 
- AMOLIN 
CHEMICAL CO. 
Lodi, N. J. 





















OUR “THANK YOU” 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


OR the last two months we have 
been playing hosts at the hap- 
piest sort of a surprise party. After 
our raise in the subscription price of 
McCall's to seventy-five cents a year 
and our announcement that we would 
accept subscriptions at the old price 
up to March thirty-first, we of course 
| expected an avalanche of orders from 
our old readers ; but the response has 
been so far beyond our expectations 
that we are literally aghast. By the 
thousands, daily, the subscriptions 
have been pouring in for weeks now. 
It would take a long search to dis- 
cover one village, or town, or city in 
the whole United States that has not 
been represented many times in our 
mail since January first. 

Naturally, pleased is a word 
hardly strong enough to express ‘our 
side of the story. If there were not 
so many hundreds of thousands of 
you, we should like to write every 
one of you a personal letter of appre- 
ciation, but, instead, as our best way 
of saying thank you, we are working 
‘two shifts, eight hours a day apiece, 
in the effort to keep up with your or- 
ders and get you started on your 
subscription immediately. 

In a few instances, however, due 
to causes beyond our control, we 
have not been able to respond the day 





the order was received. Although 
each month we have increased our 


number of copies printed, we have 
run short each time, due to the un 
precedented demand, which neces 
sarily meant that, sometimes, we 
could not start the subscription with 
the month desired. The freight 





Your Poise ¥ and Carriage 


are affected more by the unseen things 
of your apparel than by outer garments 


Chtit¢ é 
contributes to your ease and comfort — allows 
the utmost freecom of action and retains its 
life and resiliency after long wear. 

Itis the only woman’s hose supporter having 
the Oblong Rubber Button which pre- 
vents tearing and drop stitches. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
“Sa 




















jour shipments of magazines. 


|trafic congestion through the coun- 


try has also delayed, to an extent, 
Occa- 
sionally, too, the illegibility of the 
name and address caused trouble. 

[f you are disappointed in not re- 
ceiving your copy promptly after 
sending your subscription, please ac- 
cept our apologies and know that the 
delay is due to one of the causes men- 
tioned. In any case, even though 
your subscription started a month 
late—for instarce, a May number 
coming when you had expected an 
\pril one—you will, of course, re- 
ceive the twelve consecutive numbers. 
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| In the meantime, all of you, 
| please accept our very sincere thanks 
for the demonstration you have given 


| 
Tt BASTIAN BLDG,, ROCHESTER, N. % | Of your liking for McCatv’s. 
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subscriptions for McCALL’S 
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PREPAREDNESS 
HOME 


By HELEN WARD BANKS 


IN THE 


LL have to darn this with black silk, 
for I haven’t a strand of brown in the 


explained Mary. 
laughed. “You make me 
think of my visit to Fennington.” 

“Tell me about it; it will make the 
darning go easier.” 

“I visited my two cousins, in turn, in 
Fennington—it’s just one long village 
street, about an hour’s ride from the city. 
They are nice men, both married, and 
living opposite each other. One married 
a Golucky and the other a Forehanded.” 

“I remember,” nodded Mary. 

“Both houses are full of young people 
and it is hard to say which gave me the 
warmer welcome. But when the two 
visits were over, there was no question 
as to which house was the easier to live 
in . 


house,” 
Constance 


“I'll wager it was the Golucky’s.” 

“Wait and see. The first night I was 
at the Golucky’s, I went to bed in the 
dark because Johnnie had carried the last 


box of matches down to his camp and had | 


forgotten to bring it back. At breakfast, 
the next morning, there were but five eggs 
to seven people, and I had to pretend to 
believe that two of the family never ate 


eggs. In the afternoon, some people 


dropped in to call, and there was a scram- | 


ble for the tea-tray, which had to be aban- 
doned because the closest search could 
find nothing in the house more appetizing 
than dry soda-crackers. When, toward 
the end of my visit, one of the family 
went with me to return our calls, she had 
to scribble her name on my visiting-card, 
for, as we set out, she found her card- 
case quite empty.” 

Mary laughed. 


HEN I moved across the street to the 

Forehanded branch,” continued Con- 
stance, “and.it was like dropping from a 
whirlpool into a quiet haven. There was 
a seamstress in the house calling hourly 
for all the things seamstresses will de- 
mand.” 

“Such as 
polated Mary. 

“At each call, a tidy sewing-drawer 
was opened and out came what was want- 
ed. When it chanced to be the last pack- 
age of hooks and eyes, or the last spool 
of brown sewing-silk, on a pad in the 
sewing-bag was written ‘One package 
hooks and eyes, No. 1, white. One spool 
brown sewing silk, No. A.’” 

“On Monday morning, Bridget came 
gloomily up-stairs to complain that her 
clean clothes were dragging in the dirt 
for lack of clothespins. Out from some 
cupboard came two dozen new clothes- 
pins, and to the shopping-list was added 
‘Two dozen clothespins.’” 


brown sewing-silk?” inter- 





[Concluded on page 8&5] i 
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Some 20,000 people weekly write 
us for a tube of Pepsodent. A mil- 
lion will write us this year. 


This is to urge you to join them. 


Ask us for a One-Week Tube free. 


Do this because your methods are 
not keeping your teeth clean. In 
time your teeth discolor. Tartar 
forms. Decay sometimes appears. 
You know there is something lacking. 


The trouble lies in a film—a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 


That film clings, especially in cre- 
vices. It absorbs stains. I hardens 
intotartar. Acids form in it—theacids 
which cause decay. Germs breed in 
it—the germs which cause pyorrhea. 


All your tooth troubles find their 
source in that film. Your brushing 
doesn't end it. The very dentifrices 
which you use may help to harden it. 


Now a way has been found to 
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This Free Tube 


Is Bringing Filmless Teeth 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


combat it. Three years of clinical 
tests have proved it efficient. Five 
governments have already granted 
patents on it. 


We call it Pepsodent. The basis 
is pepsin, which is the film digest- 
ant. A found to 
activate the pepsin without using 
harmful acid. 


way has been 


The object is to digest the film so 
brushing can And it 
acts in a pleasing way. 


remove it. 


Let one week show you the 
unique results. See how the film 
disappears. Note how the teeth 
whiten—how very clean they feel. 
You will know that Pepsodent can 
ward off tooth troubles. And never 
again will you let your teeth accu- 
mulate that film. 


Ask for our One-Week Tube. It 
is free. Write us now before you 
forget it. It means more than you 


know. 


ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE 


Dept. 47, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One- Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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standard 
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the 
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have added the luxury of sxug-fit 
to the comforts of smooth seam- 
stockings. Not stretched 
nor pressed into a 


less 


*‘stay-until-washed” 
shape like ordinary 
seamless hose —but 
knit by a special pro- 
cess to the shape of 
foot, ankle and leg. 


Get them from 
your dealer 
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THE FAMIL 


[Continued fr 
steadily. 
I'm a 


“I know,” answered Joedy, 
“I know it’s hard on Theo, and 
regular beast, Mother. But you see, Sis,”— 
unconsciously he turned again to Theo- 
dora—“somehow I didn’t want the law 
course. You can’t understand, being so 
ambitious, but I’ve never liked law. I 
like a hustling, bustling trade, like Dad’s 
used to be. And I didn’t want to go to 
China. I nearly died of homesickness 
that winter you sent me to Auburn to 
study law. I couldn’t stand China with- 
out Emmy and my folks.” 

“Then why,” asked Theodora, 
cool, crisp edge to her voice, “have 
been studying all these months?” 

“I don’t know,” mumbled Joedy, mis- 
erably. “I just didn’t see things clearly. 
China seemed such a long way off I didn’t 
think I'd ever have to go there. And you 
were such a peach about helping ag 
I didn’t have the nerve to refuse He 
looked about the table in conscience- 
stricken anguish. “Of course, it a 
shame to treat you this way. Emmy and 
I meant to come right over after the wed- 
ding, but somehow—” 

Theodora dropped her face in her 
hands and sat very still. This downfall 
of her hopes was more than she could 
There was a long, icy silence 


with a 
we 


was 


calmly bear. 
in the room. 

Joedy looked appealingly around the 
table. “This my wedding night,” he 
ventured awkwardly. “Mother, Daisy, 
Sis—isn’t anybody going to wish me 
luck ?” 

No one spoke. The family looked 
Theodora in awe-stricken dumbness; the 
guests frowned at Joedy and his bride. 

“Say,” repeated Joedy, clearing his 
throat, “isn’t anybody- 

Clyde Derrimore pushed back his chair. 
“Of course we are,” he answered, cheer- 
fully. “Only we're rather Joe, be- 
cause weren't invited to the wedding. 
However, and Emmy have done a 
splendid thing. You saw you were about 
to make a great mistake and you 
promptly. I, for one, feel sure you'll be 
very happy. We were about to drink 
your health when you came in. We'll do 
it now.” He raised his glass and gave 
the other guests a look that galvanized 
them into action. “A toast to Joedy and 
his bride!” 

“A toast to Joedy and 
Hastily, they drank it with furtive glances 
at the silent Theodora. She was her usual, 
serene self immediately, and led the way 


1s 


cToss, 
we 
you 


acted 


” 


his bride! 


to the sitting-room. There passed a few 
minutes of uneasy congratulations, a few 
feeble witticisms, then, with a hurried 


scrambling for hats and wraps, the young 
couple left to tell the Benton parents, and 
the guests scattered homeward. 


When the family had retired, and the 
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house was still, Thecdora slipped into the 
empty sitting-room and dropped into a big 
chair by the window. She knew it was 
late, knew she should go to bed, but she 
was numb with disappointment that 
she felt she could never move again. 
The clock on the mantle ticked the 
passage of time, and presently she 
some one creeping down-stairs to 
Clyde Derrimore came 


so 


slow 
heard 
the water-cooler. 
to the door. 

“Theodora, you here! May I come in?” 

Theodora had controlled herself all 
evening, but within she was a seething 
tempest. And this man had openly shown 
his satisfaction at the destruction of her 
plans. 

“No,” she cried, with a little catch in 
her voice, “you mayn’t come in, Clyde 
Not if you’re going to tell me what a 
splendid thing Joedy’s done! if you're go- 
ing to say it’s right for him to treat me 
this way! that it’s right for him to ruin 
his career, to throw away an opportunity 
that only comes to one boy in a thousand! 
I don’t think it was kind or fair of you 
to say he'd done a splendid thing. It 
wasn’t splendid of Joedy to trample over 
me like that. I believe you’ve known all 
along he would do it. You must have en- 
couraged him, Clyde.” 

Clyde Derrimore went white. He was 
only human, and it had been a trying 
evening for them all. With a determined 
bang, he swung a chair opposite Theo- 
dora and sat down. 

“Theodora, you don’t know what you're 
saying. You don’t mean this. You know 
very well I’ve not encouraged Joedy to 
‘trample on you.’” 

“IT know you did,” declared Theodora 
“Maybe not in so many words, Clyde, but 
you've disapproved the China plan ever 
since I told you of it. Joedy worships 
you, and, of course you influenced him 
He’s the only brother I have. I’ve worked 
hard to make him a big man. He 
would have been famous, too, if he had 
taken this opportunity. Now he'll be a gro- 
ceryman! And you say it is splendid!” 

“Yes, I said so,” answered Derrimore, 
growing whiter at every word she spoke. 
“I said so, Theodora, and if you weren't 
so blindly selfish, you'd know it was the 
truth.” 

“Selfish !” 
tonishment. “Even you 
fish, Clyde. Why, I’ve given up every- 
thing for the family. I won a scholar- 
ship at school—I'd always wanted to go to 
college—but when I was ready to go 
father was taken ill and I had to stay at 
home to help him. And then,” she paused 
and looked down, “when other girls would 
have married, I realized that I had to 
stay with mother and my sisters. I wanted 
luded ov 


so 


laughed in as- 


can’t say I’m sel- 


Theodora 


[Cone page 86) 
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[Continued from page 78] 


instead of dreading our company dinner 
as something monotonous, they have al] 
feeling of relaxed ease. They are not | |; 
worried about the outcome and are able | | 
to give their undivided attention to en- 
joying our guests. 


HE head of the family is very quick- 

witted and humorous. He frequently 
telephones me: “You can press the but- 
ton that produces the dinner with a roast, 
for I am bringing a man home with me.” 
He hadn’t failed to notice that I used the 
lighter meat when the expected guests 
were women. { 

This plan is one that could be profit- 
ably followed out by any housewife. If 
ske wished, her dinners might be a gen- | |/¥ Don’t y Is 
eral combination suited to either summer if on t you wear a 


or winter; or, perhaps, by the time the | | 
season changed again, she might care to | KAB O 4 OR SE I 1 
| f 








instruct her maid in preparing a third | 
































> 
menu, and have another card added to i The Live Model Corset iin} 
her kitchen wall. | Back Lace Up to $ 522 Front Lace i | 
The maid herself enjoys a system of ae ; ‘i 
this kind, for she knows exactly what she HERE are many reasons why you should wear a KABO; iH 
: . " . - ill 
is to do and feels that she is going to as many as the woman has who pays $25 or $30 for her 13 
" . “ ” ii} 
serve a successful dinner because she is | made to order”’ corset. iH 
. . ' 
doing something she knows how to do. The fashionable corsetiere has to charge this much because she 
As a guest said recently: “It’s a pleasure designs her corsets one ata time. She earns it. iH] 
to dine with you; everything goes so We do just as careful and accurate designing and make thousands of ; yl 
, . 115 
smoothly at your house, and it doesn’t corsets where she makes one. She uses a live model, the customer: we iy 
seem to trouble you at all to have me use live models, hired ones, of every conceivable height, and weight; iI 
You are the only woman I know who fleshy —y - < ones, etc., — unt’! we have designed models suitable 
stays in the sitting-room and talks to me for every female me on Care. iit} 
; : . . . Thie i , . : P ‘iy. Ty — . ” 111) 
before dinner.” The maid had just This is a Kabo fdea and has made ‘‘Kabo The Live Model Corset Ha 
served her with dinner No. 1, and I felt famous. It got away from the unsatisfactory method of designing and } 
‘It Ral , ; h ‘d aaall fitting on dummies with no elasticity, no “‘give’’ to the lines of their 
almost as y as if i s . lac Me - figures. 
mented me for an original remar w 1EN | We put only the best materials into Kabo corsets and use only skilled labor We } 
I had merely neglected to put quotations constantly study corsets of every make and feel that we are justified claiming | 
around some one else’s idea that you get the biggest value in style, wear and comfort by wearing a Kabo. 2| 
If you are interested in good corsets, you'll want i Wi 
——— our season's booklet. Mailed upon request i } 
He 
Kabo Corset C i 
PREPAREDNESS IN THE abDo orset Company ii 
HOME New York Chicago San Francisco hey 
f4hi 
[Continued from page 83] 5 r= AY 




















“It's a wonderful system,” approved 


Mary. &e 53 
hold of it. In every household, there are 
things that are always necessary—matches, Steesteetened bo Amat Hard Rubber Co.) 


crackers, stamps, visiting-cards, sewing lled f 
materials, hairpins, and a hundred other @FC Unequa or service 
things. They don’t cost any more at one and satisfaction. 


time than another. The Forehandeds buy | Made of 
them in bulk. Before one supply is gone, | Hard 


another is ordered, so that there is al-| 
ways an unbroken package reserved. ai Rubber 
can’t tell the difference it makes. 

“The difference between a proved ee 


and a harbor, I imagine,” Mary approved 
SANITARY 


“Hand me that scrap of paper. I'll head | 
my shopping-list with two spools of | om ; aoe 
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Children Progress 
So Rapidly? 


| While others seem always to be strug- 
| gling hard to get anything out of their 






music lessons? Often the slowing-up 
can betraced back to a poor piano. One 
4 that produces a false sense of tone and 
touch. Give your child a 


Hallet & Davis 
Piano 


Highest Gold Medal Awards 


| It is one of America's oldest. It will is 
teach your child true music— not false. 
Send today for our catalog and prices. 


i HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
(Established 1889) 


.———-—-————-COUPON- 
HALL ET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 
47 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
anaes mail me Catalog of Hallet & Davis 
ianos and Player Pianos, and address of 
| nearest dealer. 
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The Original Worcestershire 


Apps zest, gusto, piquancy of flavor to 
everything good to eat, from soups to salads. 
An exquisite relish for gravies, steaks, chops, 
cold cuts, egg and cheese dishes, fish, poultry 
and game. For sandwiches—most delectable. 


100 recipes on handy Kitchen Hanger free from 
LEA & PERRINS 
241 West STREET 
New York 
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{ nett ed 
a home of my own, but I knew I was 
needed here. Oh, Clyde, please don’t 


think me conceited, telling you all this— 
but surely you can’t deliberately say I’m 
selfish ?” 

“Yes, I can,” retorted Derrimore. “I 
call it colossal self-importance.” He 
jerked his chair closer and made her look 
into his eyes. “Theodora, you silly little 
country girl, let me tell you something. 
Last year New York lost her greatest mu- 
sical conductor. Toscanini went to the 
war. The whole music world mourned 
him, but found some one else to take his 
place. Heroes are dying every day, 
Cesars, Washingtons, and Bonapartes— 
I’m talking like a book, but it’s the truth— 
and the world wags on without them. 
Yet you, one of five healthy, intelligent 
girls, deny yourself your natural place as 
wife and mother, because ‘the family 
needs you.” Pshaw, Theodora, I réally 
believed you had more sense!” 

Theodora lay back in the big chair, 
and stared at him in amazement. She did 
not want to believe what he said, but 
Derrimore was so dominant, so certain. 

“Well, Clyde,” she flashed at him, de- 
fiantly, “you saw how they missed me the 
week I was gone.” 

“Yes!” stormed Derrimore, “I saw a 
pretty spectacle. A houseful of able- 
bodied people, all perfectly helpless and 
waiting for you to come do their thinking 
for them.” 


“But mother’s old—and Ria’s ill,” 
wavered Theodora. “I know they need 
me.” 

“Mother’s old!” sputtered Clyde. “Ria’s 


ill! Listen to me, Theodora. Your 
mother’s fifty. That isn’t old. In New 
York she’d be learning the tango and do- 
ing fancy skating. It would do her good, 
too. She’s a gentle soul who likes to lean 
and now that your father’s 
As for Maria, 


on some one, 
dead, she leans on you. 
well, Theo, I don’t believe Maria’s any 
sicker than I am, She’s lazy. You can 
tell it in her voice, in her movements, in 
everything she does. When anything 
comes up that Ria really wants to do, 
you will notice she has more strength 
than any of you. At other times, she 
leaves the work to you. Even Dr. Mason 
says she’s practically well.” 

Theodora did not answer, but put out 
her hand beseechingly and covered Derri- 
He was not to be quieted, 


he held 


more’s lips. 
however. Pulling her hand away, 
it fast and raged on. 

“What have you done for Kit and 
Daisy, Theo? Made them two heedless, 
lubberly girls, when they ought to be fine, 
thoughtful women like yourself. And 
Annette’s a baby at sixteen. As for 
Joedy, well, I think we saw to-night that 


| he’s been tied to apron-strings too long. 


from page 84] 


You say I encouraged him behind your 
back. If I’d guessed what the poor boy 
was suffering, I'd have urged him at once 
to give up the position. As for marrying 
Emmy—it was the finest thing he ever 
did. For the first time in his life, he de- 
cided something for himself. He's actually 
growing a backbone.” 

Theodora snatched away her hand and 
buried her face in the depths of the big, 
upholstered chair. “I hate you, I hate 
you,” she Theodora, the brave 
and strong, who never cried, 
was crying heart was 
broken. 

Derrimore looked at her in silence a 
moment, then knelt by her chair and took 
her gently in his arms. “And I love you,” 
he urged. “Theodora, forgive me. I 
didn’t mean to hurt you. Please, please, 
forgive me, Theo, dear. I’m a beast to 
scold you, but you don’t know what I’ve 
been through. I’ve loved you so long. 
Don’t look surprised—how could I help 
loving you? And I had to sit around and 
watch them all impose on you, knowing if 
I asked you to be my wife, you'd say 
they needed you. But you will marry me, 
won't you? I need you more than they 
do, Theodora.” He forced her face to his 
and kissed away the tears. 

Theodora leaned against him. It was 
comforting, she found, to lean there and 
know that some one stronger, abler than 
herself, was caring for her. She realized, 
back in her honest soul, that if Willy 
Ben Peebles, or Henry Crenshaw or any 
of the others, had looked and talked and 
been like Clyde, she might not have stayed 
with “mother and the girls.” 

“Why did you let me be so stupic 
she demanded, hiding her face against his 
shoulder. “Why did you let me be so 
blind, and headstrong, and make poor 
Joedy so unhappy ?” 

Clyde kissed the little curls about her 
neck, then the white neck itself, kissed it 
eagerly, as a man does who has waited a 
long, long time. 

Suddenly, before he could answer, 
Maria’s gentle whine floated plaintively 
down the hall. 

“Theo, I’m sleeping wretchedly. Could 
a glass or hot milk? Oh, 


sobbed. 
Theodora, 
now as if her 


os 


you bring me 
I’m so—” 


Theodora sprang up obediently, then 
paused. 
“Maria,” she called, softly, “I can't 


come now. You'd better get it yourself, 
dear.” 

She turned and looked at Derrimore 
like a little child who is reciting a new 
lesson. 

“They'll have to learn to do without 
me,” she whispered. 

He nodded and put out his hand, and 
she sank down again at his side. 
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A Notable Florence Oil Stove Performance 


This Big Breakfast in 15 Minutes! 





“Household Helper” 
A most inter ng elpful hook 
f recipes, suggestions, etc., FREE 
= e 
All Florence Stoves, Florence Ovens 
and Florence Heaters are Fully G 
teed in Every Particular 


Look for the Guarantee Tag When Buying. 











e or five burner Florence ‘ 
The Florence Water Heater gives The Florence Portable Oven has 51 
you ample hot water supply all the mer 1 features which you 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY, 215 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Ont. 


Five Purner Florence Automatic 
Oll Stove with Mantel ard Oven 
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Fashion Demands Pretty Feet 


At dansant, ball or afternoon tea one simply must have pretty 
feet to present an attr Puffed and swollen feet 
ill become trim shoes and stunning dresses. Neit 
gracefully nor talk cleverly when one’s feet pain to the point of 
distract To get utmost enjoyment from your social activities 
keep your ieet in perfect condition. Bathe them frequently in a hot 


foot bath to which a few spoonfuls of 


. 
Cal-o-cide 
Foot Remedy 
been added. It helps keep your feet firm, sweet and free 
It gives prompt relief to feet that are tired, tender, swollen 
One trial will demonstrate its quick relief for corns, cal- 


active appearance. 


her can one walk 


ion. 


have 
from odor. 
and chafed. 
luses, bunions and excessive perspiration. 

Calocide is 25¢ and each package ns Medco Corn Plasters for removing 
stul to obtain at your druggist or department store, we will 


mail you a pac 


conta 
i . nabie 


kage on receipt of price, 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘Care of the Feet"’ 
THE MEDCO COMPANY 
804 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio. 











Prot, I, Robert's 
MALVINA 
CREAM 

is a safe aidto a soft, clear, 

healthy ekin, Used as @ 

massage it overcomes dry- 

nese andthe tendency to 

wrinkle. Also takes the 

sting and soreness out 

of wind, tan aod sun 

burn. Send for testi- 

monials, Use Malvina 

Lotion and Ichthyol 

Seap With Malvine Cream 

to improve your com- 
plexion, 

At all druggists, or sent 

postpaid on receipt of price, 

Cream 500, Lotion 500, Soap 85. 

PROF. 1. HUBERT,Tolede,Ohie 


After 
Free Trial 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison— 
Grenethons Edison's " 

atp ee the 


us—and your choice 
>, 


Only 
a 





of records, too, for only $1. Pay 





down. Entertain your friends with your 


pictures of the Son. yo son Ghonceraphs. 
2065 "eS BABI O . dison mograph I 





Wonderful 
Phonograph 








the 
b alance at rate of only a few centa a day, Try the New Fy lino on 
in your own home before you decide to buy, Send nor y 


favorite records 


| 
| 

For Our New Edison Book, Send yor 
Write Today aeme ond address for our new book a i 


No Obligations. 
= ribu 
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excellent to as a beginning, but they 
Hatten out before long and must be taken 
back to the shoe shop for rebending. After 
the child has grown used to wearing these, 


an all-steel, non-bendable arch can be used. 


AN 


use 


arch looks so unyielding and clumsy 


that every mother feels appalled at 
the idea of using it for the tender little 
feet of her child. Yet in a day, the child 
will forget he has it in his shoe. The all- 
steel arch can be used as soon as the 





milder arch begins to need rebending at 
short 

A broken arch is one of 
ful shortcomings of the body, 
on the nerves and the various organs in a 


most disastrous way, 


intervals 
the most pain- 


and reacts 
proving a drawback 
feet of a child 


to many activitie so the 

should be carefully looked to from the 
very beginning, and examined with care 
at short intervals. 

Be, of course, always particular in 
buying shoes for your children. Have 
them longer than the foot, but fitting 
snugly over the instep. Lace snugly at 
ankle, but not very snugly at top of shoe 

A short shoe not only lays the founda 


tion for bunions, but often produces hard, 


horny nails 

The child’s stockings must never be 
short, as they press on the toe in the same 
manner as a short shoe, and are as pro- 
ductive of enlarged and displaced joints. 
However, they should not be loose and 


Cor led on page 89] 
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YOUR CHILD'S HERITAGE 


[Continued from page 88] 


baggy, as wrinkles are liable to produce 
corns later on. 

As regards the child’s hair, it should 
always be washed with Castile soap and 
soft water. Dry a strand at a time, or by 
shaking in the warm sun. Do not dry 
over a hot radiator, as great heat makes 
the hair brittle. 

Never allow the hair to lie against the 
neck, but brush it up from the neck every 
time you treat it. In braiding, also brush 
up firmly from the nape of the neck before 
beginning to plait. Many a girl has had 
the line of her neck spoiled by hair left 
hanging for too many years in childhood, 
the growth of hair tending to extend down 
the neck. A mother can prevent any such 
disfigurement by forming correct habits 
of caring for the hair and giving it 
periodical inspection. 

Dandruff can be prevented by per- 
fect cleanliness and daily brushing with a 
soft brush. If indications of dandruff 
appear, at once go over entire scalp with 
olive oil, applied with a medicine dropper, 
and, the next morning, shampoo. 

Learn to brush the child’s eyebrows 
daily with a little eyebrow brush. Give 
the brow the correct arch by brushing first 
up from the nose and then toward the 
temple. 

Watch the eyes for any sign of fa- 
tigue, redness, or secretions. Never at- 
tempt to treat an eye trouble at home, but 
see an oculist. However, lids inflamed 
from wind or dust can be made normal 
by the application of hot wet cloths re- 
newed as fast as cooled. 

The best safeguard against an im- 
perfect body is plenty of restful sleep for 
the growing child. See that it has ten to 
twelve hours sleep, and that it goes to 
bed with its nerves calm. Violent bed- 
time romps with Daddy are objectionable 
from this standpoint. Let active play be 
confined to the daytime, and your child 
will go off to bed, serene though sleepy, 
to be undisturbed by bad dreams or ner- 
vous tumblings about the bed. 

Your child is your responsibility. Its 
health, efficiency, beauty, in later years, 
will be your work; its lack of health, in- 
efficiency, uncomeliness, largely the product 
of your neglect. So, since preparedness 
is the motto of the day, adopt it for your 
own where your children are concerned 
and they will have much to thank you for 
in the years to come. 


Editor's Note—The condition of a 
child’s bowels are most important, yet the 
use of cathartics should be a last resort. 
Miss Beacon will be glad to send direc- 
tions for some simple exercises effective 
for children, to any reader who accom- 
panies request with a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


































canned soups. Soup could be 
made so easily at home. Yet 
the sale of canned soups, ad- 
vertised extensively in maga- 
zines, increased 204% from 
1909 to 1914. 


There's nothing so con- 
stantly worn and so frequently 
worn out as shoes, and yet for 
this country of something like 
25,000,000 families there are 
mighty few shoes advertised. 


SAMA i PWR TWAS UADISO PART HTGHU LOE (at 
| Wanted—Another Ostermoor | 
‘‘Somewhereinthishappy True of canned vegetables 

- land,’’ as De Wolf Hopper and fruits, too, and yet the 
- used to say in his immortal tendency in housekeeping is 
- ‘Casey,’ there is another surely toward ready-prepared 
- Ostermoor. dishes. Can you think of a 
= Not necessarily another brand name for tomatoes? 
mattress. In this case ‘‘Oster- You can’t name, right off | 
- moor” stands for alotofother hand, a brand of canned sal- = 
= things, at present unknown, mon, can you? Chances are 
- which might be made equally you just ask for ‘‘a can of sal- 
> famous by Magazine adver- mon.’’ Also you might eat ° 
F  tising. more salmon if you were sufh- 
- Once there was no na- ciently urged. 
| tionally known soap. Now, QOne would think that the 
2 probably folks buy by brand [Life Insurance companies, 
| hame more soap than any since their market is so univer- 
= other household article. sal, would constantly drive 
= Not so long ago very few home in Magazine Advertising 
| housewives thought of using the protective value of lifein- & 


surance, and pave the way for 
their agents. It would speed 
up the writing of life insurance, 
make life insurance really pop- 
ular, and increase the incomes 
of thousands of agents. 


A former big——concern 
would give a lot of money if it 
could find a way out of its fail- 
It has had all 
except 


ing business. 
kinds of 
Magazine Advertising. 


insurance, 


Mr. Consumer possibly you have some article which 


could be made a specialty of—a leader in its line? 


Do 


enough people use it to make it a safe bet that a million 
might? Offer it to them through Magazine Advertising, 
Will you talk it over with us? 


_— 





NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ainslee’s Harper's Bazar Popular 
American Magazine Harper's Magazine Red Cross Magazine 
Century Hearst's Review of Reviews 
Christian Herald House and Garden St. Nicholas 
Collier's Weekly Independent Scribner's 
Continent qoage Short Stories 
Cc. itan Leslie's Weekly Smith's 
Country Life Literary Digest Something- To-Do 
Countryside Magazine McCall's Sunset 
Every Week Metropolitan To-day's Housewife 
Farm and Fireside Mother's Magazine Vanity Fair 
Garden Magazine National Geographic Vogue 

World's Work 


Goed Housekeeping 


WAVE NTT AWA 


id 
Woman's Home Companion 
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Bran 


Not clear bran. 

It's a forced food which people 
quickly quit. 

You need bran daily, for its laxative 
effect. Make it likable, so folks will 
eat it daily. 

In Pettijohn’s, the flakes of bran 
come hidden in rich wheat flakes. 
The food is delightful. 

This dish is ever-welcome. It brings 
results. And people do not quit it. 

Try it one week and you never 
again will go without your bran food. 


ettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whpse flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 
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Happy Healthy Babies 


Fun, healthful exercise, com- 
fort and contentment for 
taby. Rest and relaxation 
for mother with the 


'La-La-By Swing 


A safe nest for baby—out 
,of the dirt, away from dan- 
| wer. Leaves mother free to 
attend to household duties. 
Hangs anywhere, indoors or 
out. No Springs. E very move 
of the baby rocks the swing: 





se ide of heavy washable 
/ duck, strong aa frames, 
reinforced strap hangers. 


yt 


.& The only swing with the‘‘drop 


front’’—easy to take baby out. 

Sold by department and other 
good stores. If your dealer hasn't 
secured his supply yet, send us 
$1.00 and we will send you one by parcel post, 
prepaid. Money back if baby doesn’t like it. 


B. Coleman-Silver Co., Dept. C, 54 W. Lake St., Chicage 















AN 
Food Teething Ring 
Blower tenting 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO,, 
50 Educator Building, ston. 














"HEMSTITCHING— —PLEATING 


Hemstitching 5c per yd. on We cover 
ttons and make battorholes. ‘Sraidin - en 


Roping. Stamping. ete. Write for 
JACOB MANGE, 715 Washington Ave., St Louis, Mo. 
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[Continued from page 12] 


“Known Myles Roberts long?” she de- 
| manded, the moment she had finished. 
The directness of the question stag- 
|gered Ann, but she accepted it as typical. 

“That depends,” she replied, “on what 
you would call long.” 


“Folks around here say he ought to 


marry,” said Miss Harkins. “The little 
gal of his needs a mother.” 

“T dare say,” replied Ann. 

After that, conversation languished 


into a monologue by Miss Harkins, until 
the knocker’s tattoo was heard. 
“Must be Myles Roberts,” commented 
Miss Harkins. “Others use the back.” 
Myles Roberts it was. “if you are 
| through supper, I'll show you Linden,” he 
| said to Ann, and again his eyes tried to 
| deliver a cryptic message. Ann acquiesced 
rand got her hat. 
“I didn’t ‘even know your name,” he 
began after they had passed out into the 





starry, fragrant night. “And I wanted to 
explain outdoors. I suspect that most 
1} walls in Linden do have ears. The rea- 


|}son I adopted you so unconventionally 
| when Miss Harkins assumed you were my 
| friend, is that, otherwise, I was afraid she 
might not take you.” 

“I understand,” Ann broke in, “and 
thank you.” But she couldn’t help adding, 
with feminine perversity, “I could have 
gone back on the train, couldn’t I?” 

He smiled. “Not until morning—and 
the nights are chill—and damp.” 

Ann laughed outright at the picture 
his words conjured, and after that they 
talked about other things, quite easily and 
naturally, until she asked him to light a 
match. He did so, and she looked at her 
wrist-watch, and he looked at her. 

“Half past nine!” she exclaimed. 

“By George, not really!” 

“What will Miss Harkins say!” finished 
Ann, demurely. 

At the entrance to Miss Harkins’ path, 
he shook hands. “I suppose I ought to 
call again,” he said diffidently. 

“I suppose so—for Miss 
benefit,” assented Ann. 

“I must write Elizabeth,” she remem- 
bered suddenly, when she got to her 
room, “and let her know that I’ve aban- 
doned her Lares and Penates.” 

Fifteen minutes later she was scan- 
ning the last page of her letter. 

“It’s the hand of fate, Elizabeth, dear,” 
she read, her lips silently forming the 
words. “So don’t be shocked. I’m going 
to be just as fluffy and frivolous and 
feminine as that Mrs. Armstrong I told 
you about—the one on the boat that had 
the men flocking about her—and perhaps 
his heart will go pitty-pat. Who knows?” 

The mischievous light still shone in 
her eyes when she blew out her lamp. 
|A light gleamed from across the way. 


Harkins’ 





“Good night, beloved, good night,” she 
said, airily, and threw a kiss through the 
window. Then she hopped into bed. “I 
meant the house, silly,” she said aloud, as 
if explaining to an eavesdropper.” 

Actually, there was no doubt but that 
Myles Roberts was taking a healthy mas- 
culine interest in Ann’s impersonation of 
utter femininity. He devoted a great deal 
of time to her; he took her through his 
home, his eyes shining as she enthused 
over the fine old mahogany pieces; he 
showed her the old garden, full of an- 
cient trees and shrubbery. The one pos- 
session of his that failed to awaken fresh 
sympathies between them was his daugh- 
ter Marion. 

Marion was a solemn child, with grave 
gray eyes, and wheat-colored hair. Myles 
Roberts was exhibiting his garden when 
Ann saw her first. 

“What a dear baby,” she exclaimed im- 
pulsively, and stopped short. Before the 
direct gaze of Marion’s eyes, her own 
wavered; she felt unaccountably self con- 
scious and uncomfortable. But she took 
the child in her arms while Myles Rob- 
erts averted his eyes, almost guiltily. And 
for the rest of that afternoon they were 
both somewhat distrait. 

One Sunday afternoon, two weeks 
after her arrival in Linden, Ann descended 
the stairs, ready for a walk. As she 
passed out, she called to Miss Harkins. 
Afterward, remembering she had a letter 
that should be mailed, she returned unob- 
served to her room to get it. 

As’ she started down the stairs a sec- 
ond time, she heard Miss Harkins’ pene- 
trating voice welcoming a visitor: “Come 
right up and set, Mis’ Moore.” 

“Ain’t it early to be settin’ out, 
Harkins ?” 


“The season’s 


| FRIVOLOUS ANN 
H 


Mis’ 


forrard. There'll be 
cold days later, but to-day’s like June.” 

Ann smiled at the homely dialogue 
But as she reached the foot of the stairs, 
a sepulchral whisper halted her. 

“Is she in—the boarder ?” 

“No—she went for a walk.” 

“With Myles Roberts ?” 

“Reckon so.” 

A chair scraped on the porch. Ann 
guessed that Miss Moore had seated her- 
self. “Tell me, is she going to marry 
Myles Roberts ?” 

“IT suspected as much from the first,” 
said Miss Harkins, laconically. “If you 
want my opinion, she’s a designin’ piece.” 

Ann had no desire to play the eaves- 
dropper. She tiptoed her way through 
the hall to the back door. There was no 
escape that way, for Miss Harkins would 
see her leave. And Ann wanted to hide 
her flaming cheeks just then. She re- 
turned to the stairs and ascended softly, 

[Continued on page 92] 
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VARIETY IN BREAD 





By OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Brown Breap.—Mix into a batter one 
cupful of corn-meal, one cupful of rye 
meal, two-thirds of a cupful of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of soda and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and add two cupfuls of sweet 
milk. This batter will be very thin, but 
this is as it should be. Divide the quan- 
tity given into two loaves, and steam them 
for two hours. This makes a delicious 
bread. 


GraHAM Murrins.—Mix two cupfuls 
of graham flour, one-half teaspoonful of 




















$ soda, one level teaspoonful of baking- | 
i powder, and one level tablespoonful of | 
| sugax. Add one egg, beaten lightly, and 
H pour in milk enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Rub enough lard into the mixture , 
with the tips of the fingers to make a] | ° 4 6é ” 
. light batter. Stir well, and half fill your| |— Try Carnation During Welfare Week 
pans. Bake very slowly in a moderate] |} Naturally, “Baby Welfare Week” —the first week of May—brings the 
oven, i household milk supply uppermost in the mind of every housewife. Why 
| not put Carnation Milk to the test during ““Welfare Week” in your home? 
GraHAM Nut Brownies.—Cream one-| } Carnation Milk is always safe, because it is —_—— - 
half cupful of powdered sugar and three | | sealed air-tight and sterilized. When poured CARNATION MILK t' 
cupfuls of butter. Add to this one-third | |} 7 from the can, it is of the consistency of cream. sp cacaiaaande » 
cupful of molasses or maple syrup; the] | Once you know how good Carnation Milk is 1 cup cold water stable: 
yoke of one egg, well beaten; one-third | and how much it sapes, FOS will rely upon it for beaten light, grated mut- 
cupful of pecan nuts, cut ; seven- 2 cooking, baking, drinking, and all other milk uses. Silk, water and suger | 
pc ll gute } “we i. Give your grocer a trial order—today. Write together until the sugat 
sights ofa cupful of graham four con-| [Hl aacr'vcciny Sry fCaranion Micon | Sasa Mt 
} powder and the beaten white of one egg. Bi Hy ce sO eeomnpes, _Cometen Se Sseeeee erate oven until solid. 
‘ ee ompany, 553 Stuart Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 
} Mix well and drop on buttered tins, a hs, ’ 
teaspoonful at a time, and bake until : Remember—Y our Grocer Has It! 
crisp and brown. 
GraHAM Breap.—Sift together two 
cupfuls of graham and one cupful of 











wheat flour. Add three teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Put in one tablespoon- 
ful of molasses, one teaspoonful of melt- 
ed butter, and a generous pinch of salt; 
and stir in equal parts of milk and water 
to make a stiff batter. Bake one hour 
in a moderate oven. 


Granam Biscuits.—Add to one pint 
of coarse graham flour one level table- 
spoonful of salt, one level teaspoonful of | (‘Ss 2 = = == = 
yeast-powder, one level tablespoonful of = — 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of soda. Rub ESMOND. SORT Es 
in two rounding tablespoonfuls of lard. | 
Add enough sour milk to make a rather! (| 
stiff dough, and roll into biscuits. Bake ¢. 




































in a few minutes without heat. 
Guaranteed not to injure the hair 
in any way. Far superior 
to kid or any other 
















AF CHAN porch bed, sofa or divan. 
In blue mr ae tees and grey--distinctive, 
beautifu patterns. Fabric has famous C« “4 
tex Finish--full, even nap, strong, durab 
Washable and sanitary. 






in a moderate oven. — Od 7 Send for Sample Bunny Blanket 
> “y' Send 10¢ for large size doll 
t dy, blanbet, Oi bine one pe waity, Soe bares? 
_ J o m TLE OF 
Boston Brown Breap.—Sift together As Cortex. “Give child's name. Fi Viamooess 











) THE ESMOND MILLS 2° re one ) fasny o© 


look for the 


Dep't Cc Bunny Trade 
mark on all 
Esmond, R. |. Bemond Goods 


one cupful of rye meal, one cupful of | 
graham flour, one cupful of corn-meal, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and three-quarters ne 
a teaspoonful of soda. Add three-quarters | 
of a cupful of molasses and one and three- | 
quarters of a cupful of water. Steam for bi with 
two and one-half hours and bake for fif- 45 _ Acts your deales, ox cond ws = 
teen minutes. The baking in addition to . CS eae ee OD 
the steaming gives a delicious flavor and ‘* = — +i Columbia Ave Phila, 


crustiness that is not obtained otherwise. When answering advertisements kindly mention McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


Every curler 
electrifi impertios 
strength to the Fifty 


break: 
“ised of West is, _(hine seen Shield, 


4 for 10 cts. 

















Has Nothing to Hide 


You are insured a clear, trans- 
parent jelly made from the best 
material when you use Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


I know both yourself and family 
will be pleased if you try the 
recipe for Maple Rice Pudding 
which is printed below. 


Wor Brads T. Merae. 


President. 
Maple Rice Pudding 

Boak “2 envelope of KNOX SPARKLING GELA- 
TINE in 1 cup of milk ten minutes and dissolve in 
2 cups of hot bolled rice cooked dry. Add | cup of 
granulated sugar or brown sugar, maple sugar or 
maple syrup and 1 teaspoonful of salt, | cup chop- 
ped nut meats, if desired, 1 teaspoonful vanilla, 
and when cool fold ina cup cream, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into mold which has been dipped in cold 
water. When firm, remove from mold and serve. 


Recipe Book Free 


Our book “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” will be sent for your grocer's 
name. If you wish a pint sample enclose 
4 cents in stamps. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 
8 Kaox Ave., Johnstown, N. 4 








THE COOLEST 
PORCH IN TOWN 





om 
HotPorchesMadeCoolandAiry | 
| N‘ ) need to shun your porches on hot days. 
} No need to stifle behind heavy, unsight 
1 ly heatabsorbing awnings or shades. These | 
i] new Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades 
zi make every sun-exposed porch a cool, airy | 


room. Reduce temperature 10 degrees or 
Fj more, | 
I 


_ AAIEROLUX | 


Ventilating Porch Shades _ 


Made of beautiful rustic Linwood. Perma- (5 
nently stained in harmonious colors. Im i 
pervious to weather. Low-priced. Lastfor [| 
years. Patented, adjustable, “No-Whip” 
attachment prevents flapping. Increases 
| life ofshade. Roll up out of sight when 
notin use. Sizes for any porch opening. 

: Write for free booklet on Porch Shades andname = 

=) of nearest dealer fe 

‘ THE AEROSHADE CO., | 
| 

; 
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FRIVOLOUS ANN 
[Continued from page 90] 
pursued by the nasal, penetrating tones 


of her landlady. 

Ann wished that she might shut the 
window, but she dared not. Even so, | 
that penetrating voice would reach her. 
It had the inexorability of a judge’s sen- 
tence. Two tears escaped from her eyes 
and crept down her cheeks. The airy 
little comedy she had created had been 
blue-penciled by Mrs. Grundy. All that 
remained was to pack her things and leave 
Linden. And, she realized with a sudden 
clearing of vision, she did not want to 
leave Linden! 

If they would only stop. If somebody 
or something would only create a diver- 
sion. 


Meanwhile, Myles Roberts stood star- 
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ing moodily through another window, 
across the street—a window that com- 
manded a view of the Harkins’ front 


door. 
disappear. 


He had seen Ann appear, andNhen | 
Previous to her appearance, | 
he had argued a weighty matter - with | 
himself. He had announced, in the ow 
ner of a man who addresses an unruly 
heart, that things had gone far enough. 

At that point, Ann had appeared in the 
Harkins’ doorway, and Myles Roberts’ 
heart had spoken for the first time. 

“Get your hat and hurry after her.” 
And Myles Roberts had obeyed. Then 
Ann had turned back, and he had re- 
turned to his station at the library win- 
dow, and to his internal debate. 

The French governess who had charge 


of Marion came stumbling down the 
stairs. 
“Oh,” she cried. “Miss Marion! Poison, 


poison, poison!” 

The color left his face. He sprang to 
the telephone, took off the receiver and 
jangled the hook furiously. 

“Hello, hello—” 

The governess sped through the front 
door and down the driveway. 
“Poison,” she screamed. 
Miss Harkins heard her. And so did 
her visitor. While they sat, staring 
stupidly at the wide-eyed apparition in 
the Roberts’ driveway, a slim white figure 
sped past them. 


“Poison.” 





driveway, 
doorway. From the hall, she heard a 
voice so shaken by emotion that she could 
hardly recognize it. 
“Can’t get him. My 
get him. My little girl 
“A funnel,” she gasped. “Quick!” 

He looked at her like a man in a 
trance. She pushed him aside with such 
force that he stumbled back against the | 
telephone-stand. 

In the pantry, she found a funnel. 
turned and sped up the polished staircase 


God, 


” 








[Continued on page 93) 





Ann lifted her skirts and raced up the || 
in through the wide Colonial | | 
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FRIVOLOUS ANN 


[Continued from page 92) 


to the nursery, snatched up the child and 
carried her to the bathroom. There she 
seized a rubber water-bag, snapped the 
rubber tubing off, and slid it down the 
child’s throat. 

Over and over again she applied her 


treatment. To her every movement, there | 


was an expertness that bred faith in the 
man in the doorway. 
his wits so far as to offer aid. 

“No,” said Ann sharply, almost jeal- 
ously. The age-old impulse of the sex 
that creates life to preserve it, was sur- 
ging in her. 

Her lips set tighter, her face became 
white, but still she persisted. Then the 
governess came‘and with her the doctor. 

Ann looked up. 

“Bichloride probably,” she said, an- 
swering the question in the doctor’s per- 
turbed eyes. “I think I got her within a 
minute—and I’ve been doing this ever 
since.” 

“Then all I can do is to continue,” he 
said, and rolled up his sleeves. 

Ann gave the child to him. Suddenly, 
she felt limp. As she passed out she had 
an impression that Myles Roberts spoke. 
But she could not answer. 

In her room, she flung herself on the 
bed. An hour passed, she lay there mo- 
tionless. Then Miss Harkins knocked at 
the door and said something about sup- 
per. Ann rose, and took off her dress, 
unconscious of the fact that it was spoilt 
beyond salvage. From the closet she took 
a kimono. It was a veteran of years’ 
standing, but it was comfortable if it 
wasn’t becoming. She twisted her hair 
into an uncompromising knot, and de- 
scended the stairs as Myles Roberts ap- 
peared on the porch. 

“I’ve come to tell you that Marion is 
resting comfortably,” he said, speaking 
through the screen door, “and to thank 
you. Marion and I owe you more than 
we ever can repay.” 

“You have more than paid,” said Ann, 
firmly. “It’s difficult to explain, but—| 
well I have just returned from Europe. 
I was a nurse in a field hospital there. I 
felt as if I’d seen enough suffering to 
last me forever. Yesterday I would have 
said that I never wanted to see anything 
wounded, or sick, or suffering in any way, 
if it—if it were only a bird.” 

She paused to breathe deeply. In the 
shadowy hall, her eyes shone like stars. 

“To-day I’ve come back to my own. 
I’d forgotten how blessed it is to serve. 
If there must be suffering one can always 
serve. That blessed return to sanity is 
my reward. To-morrow I return to my 
work.” 

“Your work? To-morrow ?” he echoed. 


He even recovered | 
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The dismay in his voice was boyish. 
[Concluded on page 103] 
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winter with her had, indeed, been a clever 
inspiration. The girl’s beauty and lovable 
character had won her place and popu- 
larity in Washington’s cosmopolitan so- 
ciety ; and Mrs. Ogden’s card-tray was the 
richer by her presence in their house. 
Mrs. Ogden’s social ambitions had re- 
ceived a rude setback, that evening, on 
being informed by her husband that Ethel 


Ogden had refused James Patterson. 
Patterson’s great wealth, his career in 
Congress, and his family connections, 


made him one of the few real catches in 
the national capital, and Mrs. Ogden had 
preened herself on receiving him on an 


intimate footing in her house. All her 
plans had worked out serenely until 
Julian Barclay’s arrival, and, at the 
thought, Mrs. Ogden’s face hardened. In- 


viting him had not, decidedly not, been an 
inspiration. Come to think of it, he had, 
more or less, invited himself; if it had\got 
been for a letter from California stating 
he was coming East, and might stop in 
Washington, she would never have writ- 
ten urging him to visit them. Such being 
the case, perhaps it would not be a great 
breach of hospitality to suggest that he 
curtail his visit? Two weeks had slipped 
by, but she had mentioned a month! This 
time Mrs. Ogden’s sigh was distinctly 
audible, and brought Barclay’s wandering 
attention back to her. 

“What is troubling you, Cousin Jane?” 
he inquired, replacing a scarf about her 
shoulders. 

“The perversity of human nature,” re- 
torted Mrs. Ogden, and he laughed, mean- 
while wondering at the concentration of 
her gaze. Mrs. Ogden sighed again; 
Barclay was undeniably handsome, but 
so was James Patterson in a big, fine way, 
and she infinitely preferred the dogged 
will-power and driving force indicated 
his rugged features, to Barclay’s 
tive, high-strung temperament. 

Mrs. Ogden liked to have good look- 
ing people about her, and her gaze rested 
on her husband and Professor Norcross 
with satisfaction; in their way, each was 
a credit to her box-party. Ethel, seated 
in the farther corner of the box and i 
animated conversation with Professor 
Norcross, was unaware of her cousin’s 
scrutiny. She had learned, in the hard 
school of necessity, to repress her emo- 
tions, and as she talked on indifferent sub- 
jects, the Professor never guessed the 
effort it cost her, nor how maddening was 
the desire to turn and look at Julian 
Barclay. 

After the first shock of her mother’s 
postscript, with its suggestion of crime 
and treachery, Ethel had pulled herself 
together, and with the shrewd common- 
sense of her New England forebears, had 
reasoned out her doubts and suspicions. 


sensi- 
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The murder of Dwight Tilghman, the 
presence of Julian Barclay on the same 
train, the presence of her mother in the 
Atlanta station at the time the crime was 
committed, the hand at the window grasp- 
ing a suspicious-looking paper, the simi- 
larity of the ring on the hand in the win- 
dow and the one given her by Julian Bar- 
clay, the arrival of her mother’s letter on 
the day Barclay had given her the ring, 
could be—should be, in her loyal mind— 
simply coincidences, to be explained satis- 
factorily when she had a talk with Julian 
Barclay. 

She had dressed early and gone down- 
stairs hoping for an opportunity to see 
Barclay alone before dinner, but he had 
been the last to appear, and Mrs, Ogden 
had hurried them off to the theater im- 
mediately after coffee had been served. 
On entering the box, she had expected 
that Barclay would occupy the seat di- 
rectly behind her, but on turning around, 
she found him standing by the chair near- 
est Mrs. Ogden. He caught her eye, 
bowed, and sat down beside Mrs. Ogden. 

Ethel had flushed painfully; a look, a 
smile from her, had always brought him 
to her side. Could it be that he was in- 
tentionally avoiding her? The thought 
stung, and turning her back on Barclay, 
she greeted Professor Norcross with so 
brilliant a smile that he was conscious of 
an accelerated pulse. 

The amateur performance was given 
for the benefit of the Associated Chari- 
ties, and Washington society had taken 
tickets and turned out en masse. The 
boxes were filled with members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and Cabinet officers, 
while justices and men prominent in both 
Houses of Congress entertained parties 
in the orchestra. 

“The play is good,” announced Walter 
Ogden. “But the intermissions are fear- 
fully long. Who is that bowing to you, 
Ethel, there, the further aisle in 
the orchestra?” 

Ethel looked vainly in the direction he 
pointed. “Do you mean Jim Patterson ?” 
she asked, encountering the Congressman’s 
eyes. Patterson rose, excused himself to 
his neighbors, and clambering over them 
made his way up the aisle. 

“No, not Patterson,” explained Ogden. 
“The man to his left.” 

“Oh,” Ethel raised her opera glasses. 
“Why”—in pleased surprise—“that is little 
Maru Takasaki and his wife,” and she 
bowed in greeting. “Aren’t they the 
cutest little pair?” 

“If you mean acute, I'll agree with 
you.” Barclay had edged his chair for- 
ward and joined in the conversation. 
“Takasaki has never taken his eyes off 
Patterson during each intermission.” 

[Continued on page 95] 
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“Seems to me you were observing | 
them pretty closely to find that out,” re- | 
marked Mrs, Ogden dryly. “Hardly com- | 
plimentary to me, Julian.” 

“I, eh,” he stammered in some con-| 
fusion; but the entrance of James Patter- | 
son interrupted him. 

“What were you discussing when I 
came in?” he asked. 

“You,” promptly answered Mrs. Og- 
den, and Patterson looked gratified. 
“Julian had just remarked that Takasaki, 
has been watching you all the evening.” 

“Not from admiration, I'll wager.” 
Patterson’s smile was grim. “I have a 
bit of information which may electrify 
that heavily armed little Empire, and} 
awaken our national indifference to a 
coming crisis.” 

“And when will you explode your 

?” asked Barclay 
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“In a day or so.” Patterson turned 
and regarded Barclay attentively from 
head to foot; and suddenly he smiled, a| 
smile of such satisfaction that Barclay, 
his fingers clenched about his program, 
had difficulty in controlling his rising | 
anger. 

“Is it to be war with Japan?” asked 
Ogden, smiling. “Sorry, Patterson, I 
don’t scare worth a cent.” 

“I cannot see, Patterson,”—Norcross | 
joined in the conversation—“that we have 
so very much to fear in a war with Japan. | 
I think that you overrate their fighting | 
qualities, and undervalue ours.” 

“Not a bit of it,” responded Patterson. | 
“Didn’t that little empire whip the back- | 
bone out of Russia almost in no time? | 
And we are just as unwieldy and unready | 
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. * . 
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as Russia was in those days. 
Ethel was an unusually interested lis- 
tener. She had always looked on Patter-| 
son’s fervid tirades against the Japanese **Have you a little Fairy in your home?’ 
as a distinct bore; but, suddenly, she saw : , 
her way to eliciting information without 
appearing to do so, and promptly took a 
hand in the conversation. 
“Didn't you tell me of a Japanese kni- ——— = 
fing an American on the train with you, r 
Mr. Barclay?” she asked. 
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[Continued from page 95 


“Dear me, what a public place in 
which to commit murder,” chimed in Mrs. 
Ogden, not liking to be left too long out 
of the conversation. “I should have 
thought ‘the murder would have been de- 
tected instantly.” 

“Well, it wasn’t.” At that moment, the 
orchestra ceased playing, and, in the sud- 
den quiet, Barclay’s voice rang out sharp- 
ly! “The passengers were mostly stroll- 
ing about the station or in Atlanta, during 





left empty.” 


“Did you go sightseeing, also, Bar- 
The Penalty clay?” And as Patterson put the question, 
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his eyes never left Barclay’s 
absorption prevented his observing Ethel’s 
eagerness. She held her breath for Bar- 
clay’s answer, which was slow in coming. 

“Yes,” he replied. Ethel’s taut mus- 
cles relaxed as she sank back in her chair. 
She had caught the expression in Par- 
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you ever come across a man named Yo- 
shida Ito among your Japanese friends?” 
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| tion that, if not the actual criminal, Julian 
| Barclay was, in some way, responsible for 
Dwight Tilghman’s death. If he had not 
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cumstances, and yet he had lied—of that 
Ethel was thoroughly convinced; she had 
come to know and read Julian Barclay’s 
expression as only a loving woman can, 
during their brief, happy days together. 
Under cover of the darkness, Barclay 
edged back his chair until he could get an 
uninterrupted view of Ethel. He could 
only see the outline of her shapely head 
and he longed unspeak- 


shoulders, 
[Continued on page 97] 
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ably for the sound of her voice, the touch 
of her hand. In a sudden rush of pas- 
sion, all his loss came home to him, and 
an involuntary groan escaped between his 
clenched teeth. It was drowned in rounds 
of applause as the curtain descended at 
the end of the play. 

“Now, Mr. Patterson, you must have 
supper with us at the hotel,” announced 
Mrs. Ogden, rising to put on her wraps. 
“I shall not take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

“You are awfully kind, Mrs. Ogden.” 
Patterson looked appealingly at Ethel, 
but her face was averted, and he only 
caught a glimpse of a flushed cheek. He 
was about to decline the invitation, when | 
his dogged perseverance gained the mas-| § 
tery. “I'll come with pleasure.” 

Barclay moved impulsively to help! 
Ethel on with her. cloak, then drew back | 
as Patterson slipped it about her shoul- 
ders. Bah! it was Patterson’s right—he 
was the interloper; and, turning, he made 
blindly for the stairs. Others were before 
him, however, and he made but slow pro- 
gress. He realized suddenly, that Ethel 
was standing at his elbow. He was about 
to speak to her when he caught sight of a! 
face in the crowd beneath them. 

“There—look!” he cried, and his ex-| 
citement communicated itself to Ethel. 

“Where?” she eagerly scanned the 
crowd. “Oh, that’s Mr. Takasaki.” But 
her words were unheeded as Barclay, re- 
gardless of the crowd about them, forced 
his way out of the theater. 

Ethel turned in bewilderment to Pro- 
fessor Norcross, who was on her other 
side, and, to his horror, he found her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

“Pay no attention to Barclay,” he 
whispered. “He is excitable—and to- 
morrow will be properly ashamed of his 
eccentric behavior. Ah, here is Mrs. 
Ogden.” 

“Ethel,” Mrs. Ogden was out of 
breath from her efforts to call to them 
over the heads of the crowd—‘“Mr. Pat- 
terson will take you over in his car.” 

“Oh, no,” Ethel shrank back. Her en- 
durance had reached the breaking point, 
and she could not face another interview 
with James Patterson. “I—I—have a| 
splitting headache, Cousin Jane; could you 
let me go directly home ?” 

“And not go to supper!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Ogden in _ consternation. “Why, | 
Ethel, Secretary and Mrs. Thomas and | 
their guests are to have supper with us. 
You simply must come.” 

“Suppose you walk over to the hotel | 
with me.” suggested Norcross. “The air 
may do you good, Miss Ogden.” And 
Ethel flashed him a grateful smile as she 
took his arm; but at the theater entrance 
Patterson joined them. 








[Continued on page tor] L_Name 
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ab 
OF CALLING 


WHAT PRISCILLA LEARNED AT BOARDING-.SCHOOL 
By MARY MARSHALL DUFFEE 








OR the first five minutes of to-day’s 
lesson,” said Miss Osborn, one morn- 
ing when her class in Social Dra- 


matics at the Standish school had assem- 
bled, “I wish each one of you yotmg 
women would write a question for me to 
answer. The subject for this morning’s 
talk is one of the most important things 
in all our social activities. It is that of 
making and receiving calls.” 

Priscilla Blair looked puzzled for sev- 
eral minutes. It was not that she had no 
perplexing questions, but she did not know 
which of the many perplexed her most. 
Finally, she wrote: “Please tell me in de- 
tail just what I should do when making a 
formal call, from the time I ring the bell 
till I leave the house.” 

As all the other questions had been 
written and handed to Miss Osborn when 
Priscilla had finished, hers was the last of 
the pile placed on Miss Osborn’s desk and, 
consequently, the first to be answered. 

In order to make the explanation con- 
crete Miss Osborn proposed that they act 


out the call as it ought to be made. She 
herself took the part of the hostess. 
Maud Lockwood, who had been in the 


class the year before, was the caller; and 
Irene Lockwood, her sister, acted the réle 
Maud then left the room, and 
went into the corridor while Miss Osborn 
arranged two chairs beside her desk to 
represent the drawing-room. 

“In the first place,” she explained, “I 
am going to be in the drawing-room or 
living-room or parlor of my house when 
my caller arrives. It is my day (at home). 
I have previously sent out to my friends 
cards with the words ‘Tuesdays in Janu- 
ary and February,’ written at the lower 
left-hand corner. I have taken my place 
in my drawing-room, with a book, where 
I can wait for any possible callers. It is 
always a little nicer for a guest to be 
ushered into the room where the hostess 
is already seated than to be ushered into 
an empty room and left there while the 
maid or member of the household who 
has opened the door goes to announce the 


caller to the hostess in some other part 
of the house.” 

Just then Maud, representing the 
caller, rapped at the school-room door by 
way of ringing the bell, and the maid, 
who was Irene Lockwood, provided with 
a pen-tray from Miss Osborn’s desk to 
represent a card-tray, opened the door. 
Maud first stepped well into the room and, 
as the maid closed the door, she laid on 
the tray a piece of paper to represent her 
card. Here Miss Osborn interrupted to 
explain. 

“Since it is my day ‘at home,’ my maid 
will have been instructed to usher any 
callers directly into the drawing-room. In 
very formal society, the footman or maid 
announces the names of guests as they 
enter the drawing-room, but this would 
be considered an affectation in most sets. 
If my caller came when | was not having 
an ‘at home,’ she would be ushered into 
the reception-room while the maid took 
up her card. Then she would either be 
ushered into the sitting-room or drawing- 
room where I happened to be, or else I 
would come to receive her in the recep- 
tion-room where she was waiting.” 
‘THE pantomime went on. Preceded by 

the maid, Maud walked into the draw- 
ing-room, and as she entered alone, Miss 
Osborn rose from her seat and advanced 
to greet her. 

“I am delighted to see you,” said Miss 
Osborn warmly, as she shook hands with 
her guest. “And I am so glad to see you,” 
murmured Maud, as Miss Osborn mo- 
tioned to a chair; and then as the guest 
sat down, Miss Osborn, too, took her seat. 

“But shouldn’t the caller have taken 
off her coat as she came in?” asked Pris- 
cilla, as Maud and Miss Osborn started a 
sprightly play of small talk. 

“That I must explain. A formal caller 
stays but fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
in that time it is usually unnecessary to 
lay aside the wraps. The hat and gloves 
should never be removed. If it is a rainy 

[Continued on page 90] 
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“When my guest rises to go,” con- 
tinued Miss Osborn, “I might say: ‘I am 
sorry you are making so short a call,’ but 
I should not be pressing in my insistence 
on her staying. If I have a maid at my 
disposal and have or expect other callers, 


I press a push-button in the wall and the S Infant Shirt 


maid appears to see my caller to the door. | * — = - 
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if I have no other callers I should surely 
do this. There is a rule of etiquette that 
tells us that we should never leave callers 
for the sake of seeing other callers off. 
If I have no maid, therefore, and there is 
no other member of the household to do 
the honors for me, my guest leaves the 
drawing-room alone and goes without de- 
lay. If I do see her to the door, she is 
very careful not to linger at the threshold. 
The call should have come to a close when 
she rises to go.” 
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N the meantime Maud had left her chair ‘Ui HN TA Tl 


at Miss Osborn’s side and the panto- 
mime was over. Reap Shin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
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made ?” age, illness or worry—to over- 


. ’ come flabbiness and improve facial 
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: 9 . ° Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
you have received an invitation for a din- 


ner, a wedding reception, or home wed- 
ding, a luncheon, breakfast, dance, or 
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make a courtesy or party call within a 
week or ten days of the date of the enter- 
tainment. This holds true whether or not 
you have accepted the invitation. When D fom) — , 
the hostess has an aftefnoon ‘at home’ the L — purtmat 
call should be made, if possible, on that 


day. It is not customary to make party R i re °) a 

calls after a tea or an ‘at home.’ To at- F U BER HE ES 

tend such a function is the equivalent of oe a =] 

a call. Some persons feel that a call is The heel that provides protection, comfort and 

due after a formal reception such as a long wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt 

débutante’s introduction. Where it is im- —Ask for eo with the Red Plug. 

possible to make the party call, in formal 

society, cards are sent by mail or messen- 

ger. In less formal society it issmore 
[Concluded on page 100] 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF CALLING 


[Continued from page 99] 
customary to send a polite little note 
after a dinner or luncheon to express your 
appreciation of the hospitality. By many 
persons dinner calls are known as ‘visits 
of digestion’ and to omit such a courtesy 
is considered about the worst social blun- 
der any one could make.” 

“When a girl becomes engaged is it 
customary for her to call on the mother | 
of her fiancé?” came the next question. | as 

3y all means, no,” was Miss Osborn’s 
answer, “and no young man ought to ask | 
a girl to do this. It is always the duty of 
the family of the young man in question 
to pay their respects to the fiancée and her 
family by a prompt call after the engage- 
ment has been announced. This call may 
be made either with or without the young 
man, After this, the young girl and her 
family should repay the call within a week 
or ten days. Of course, in the event that 
the mother of the young man is an in- 
valid, she may be excused from her first 
call, but in that case she should send a 
note to her future daughter-in-law ex- 
plaining her inability to call and asking 
her to accept the note instead of the call, 
before she should expect her to make a 
call herself.” 

“Who should make the first call,” read 
another question, “those who have long 
lived in a community or the newcomers ?” 

“Except in Washington,” explained 
Miss Osborn, “the old residents always 
make the first advances. In a small town 
or wherever there is a spirit of neighbor- 
liness, the very fact that a new neighbor 
has come to live near you is regarded as 
sufficient excuse to pay a friendly call. 
In Washington official life, as some of 
you will find out if you become the wives 
of congressmen or cabinet officers, the 
new people call first on the old official 
residents. Always repay the first call 
within a week or ten days. No matter if 
you do not want to continue the acquaint- 
ance this must be done. 

“The next question is this: ‘Will you 
tell me the etiquette of calling cards?” 
continued Miss Osbern, and then she was 
interrupted by the bell in the corridor 
that meant that the class hour was over. 
“This is an important subject but we have 
no more time. So I shall be glad to strike 
off a list of rules for the use of calling 
cards and give each girl a copy before 
next lesson. Study the instructions well 
as no young woman is truly well bred who 
does not know the good form of these im- 
portant little pieces of cardboard.” 





Editor’s Note—Mrs. Duffee will be 
glad to send you these special etiquette 
rules on calling cards if you will enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request. Address Mrs. Duffee, care 
of McCall's Magazine. 
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cs 
“Aren't you coming with me, Ethel?” 





he asked. 

Norcross answered for her. “Miss | 
Ogden has a bad headache, and we are| 
walking over to the hotel in hopes the 
exercise may do her good.” 

“But the hotel is several blocks off,” 
exclaimed Patterson, aghast. “And in that 
light dress, Ethel—better let me take you 
both over in my limousine; I have room 
for you, Professor.” ‘ 

“Very well.” Norcross chose to over- 
look the incivility which accompanied the 
invitation to himself. “I did not realize 
that the hotel was so far from the thea- | 
ter, Miss Ogden. Suppose we ride over 
with Patterson.” | 

Ethel acquiesced wearily. So long as 
she did not have to talk alone to Patter- 
son it was immaterial to her how she 
reached the hotel. Except that she felt 
under obligation to her cousins, she would 
not have attended the supper. She was 
grateful for the silence of the two men 
during their short ride to the hotel, so 
that when she entered the lobby she had 
regained control of herself. 

It was nearly two in the morning 
when Ethel reached her bedroom, and, 
without undressing, she threw herself 
across the bed and closed her eyes. She 
lay there an hour or more, inexplicably 





weary in mind and body; then dragged | 


herself upright as the clock on the mantel | 
chimed four. She removed her gown, | 
slipped on a heavy silk wrapper, and made 
her way to her desk. There was one thing | 
she must do before more hours passed, 
and, taking up a pen, she wrote: 


Dear Morner.—lI've read your postscript 
with interest [she paused a moment, and then 
continued]: I see no connection between the 
mysterious hand and the poisoning of Dwight 
Tilghman. Don’t bother the coroner with any 
wild theories. And I wouldn't speak of being in 
the train-shed without a porter; it might get you 
into trouble with the railway officials. 

Much love, darling Mother, to you and Dad— 


ErHet. | = 


Taking up an envelope, Ethel addressed | = 
and sealed it, and searched among her | = 


papers for her stamp book. When the | 
letter was ready for mailing, she paused 
undecidedly. If left on the table in the | 
lower hall, the letter would be posted | 


NAUMAN 


before seven o'clock by the butler; and|-; 


she could not rest easy until she knew 
that her warning was on its way to her | 
mother. She had given orders to have 
her breakfast served in her bedroom, and, | 
if she kept the letter in her room, it might | 
not get mailed before noon. 

Ethel crossed the room, and, opening | 
her hall door, peered cautiously into the 
corridor. 


Ethel, leaving her bedroom door ajar, | 
[Continued on page 102) 


A solitary electric light was | | 
burning at the head of the staircase, and | — 
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WHOIS THIS GIRL’7_ 


You can spell her first name | 
oul of the Seven Deadly Sins | 


HE sculptor is George Le Guere, one of the seven 
famous stars who act in the film version of The Ladies’ 


World series of stories, Seven Deadly Sins. 


Who is the girl—George’s By takingoneletter from each 
model? Is she NanceO'Neil? name, and reading down- 
Charlotte Walker? Ann Mur- wards, you can spell the first 
dock? Each of these stars nameofthe model. Tothose 
appears in one of the seven who send us the name of this 
plays of Seven Deadly Sins favorite actress The Ladies’ 
and any of them World will send 















may be acting emmlThe Storiesmmus 2 souvenir mini- 

the part of the & — ature of her, in 

model. Pome pas colors, framed in 

Or is it Shirley By PRIDE. ainereermen | 
Mason, whose WRATI answer on the | 
romance extends oa coupon below. 

through the en- ENVY Buy The Ladies’ 


tire seven plays? 


the 


World and read 


Florence Morse 


The stars who act the 
stories are:—Ann Mur- 


Glance at dock in “ Envy"; Hol- 





brook Blinn in ‘*Pride’’; . , 
above names of Shirley Mason in “Pas- Kingsley’s ab- 
° ° sion"*; Nance O'Neil in 4 . 
the stories which, “Greed”; 4. B. Warner sorbing _ stories, 


in “*Wrath’’; Chartotte 
Watker in “Stoth’ 
George Le Guere in The 
Seventh Sin. 


vMNNNAQNU. NTH 1.000 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 
Read the story in The Ladies’ World—See the films in your favorite theatre 
FREE! jie isons Siar or ie rims FREE! 


RITE below your guess as to who the girl is in the above picture. _ Write 
also your name and address and name and street of theatre in which you 
Tear off and mail to Motion Picture 
The miniature will come to 


Seven Deadly 
Sins— ! 0 centsat 
all newsstands. 


for our purpose, 
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desire to see Seven Deadly Sins. 
Editor, The Ladies’ World, 251 4th Ave., New York. 
you FREE, 
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THE NAMELESS MAN 


[Continued from page tor] 
stole along the corridor and down the 
staircase. She had reached the table in 


the large front entrance hall, had placed 
her letter upon the silver card-tray, and 
was returning toward the staircase when 
the sound of a window being raised sent 
her heart into her mouth. 

She had paused by an alcove, and as 
she laid her hand on one of the long por- 
ti¢res hanging before it, a figure flitted 
by her, raced noiselessly to the back of 
the hall, raised a window, and vaulted 
through it. Thoroughly frightened, Ethel 
started forward to ring the hall bell, but 
a sound behind her caused her to retreat 
hastily into the shelter of the curtained 
Peering cautiously out from be- 
hind the portiére, she was thunderstruck 
at sight of Julian Barclay. Whether he 
came from the library, the drawing-room, 
or the entrance leading to the servants’ 
quarters, it was impossible to tell, as he 
was well in the hall when she saw him. 
Had he detected her presence ? 
surprised to call out, Ethel 
watched him cross the hall and make for 
the open window. He looked out for a 
second, then drew back and moved swiftly 
over to the huge carved mantel and chim- 
ney-piece. By aid of the hall light, which 
Walter Ogden kept burning all night, 
Ethel saw that Barclay wore dark trou- 
sers and a dark, tightly fitting Jersey. 
Pausing by the mantel, Barclay took a 
small object from an inside pocket and, 
first touching it to his lips, placed it in 
one of the Dresden china jars standing on 
the mantel; then, running back to the 
window, he vaulted through it. 

Completely mystified, and not a little 
terrified, Ethel paused undecidedly; then 
her woman’s curiosity conquered, and she 
crept softly over to the mantel. What 
was it that Barclay had handled so ten- 
derly? She slipped her hand inside the 
and taking out a small package 
It was 


Too 


a miniature of herself. 

For one moment, Ethel stared at it 
with unbelieving eyes, then, her face suf- 
fused with blushes, she started to re- 
turn the miniature to its hiding place in- 
side the jar, when she became conscious 
that some one was watching her from the 
staircase. Wheeling about, she saw Pro- 
fessor Norcross, a sweater drawn over 
his hastily donned trousers, and caught 
the glint of light on the revolver in his 
hand. Seeing she had observed him, he 


| raised his finger to his lips and joined her. 


“Did he go that way?” he whispered, 
indicating the open window. 

“Yes.” Ethel slipped the 
unseen, inside her pocket. 

The Professor, not waiting for her an- 
swer, hurried to the window. A second 
on page 103] 


miniature, 


[Continued 
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Doll Outfits—4c 
2 Dolls—15 Dresses 


Great offer. Two entire 
paper doll outfits sent for 
4 cents in stamps. Write 
—while we are making this 
offer. Genuine Elsie Dins- 
more outfits, Elsie hoe 
more herself 734 in. hi 











Every dress 
in actual colors on heavy 
cut out paper. Oh, what fun! 


Send Today 


State name and ace 
of child, nameof mother 
and give address—sendi 
only four cents. We will send the outfits, —— 


Magnus Myres, 12 N. Michigan Ave., Dept2065, Chicago 
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- nll when Liquid ’$ Sdaeetine is used 
the hair in curlers. 





remain adc 


before 


Liquid Silmerine 


is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. 


Hair ie nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine and 
glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist's. 
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for NEW FILET C OC SHET WORK, shows hundreds 
Fo transfer py of the latest ideas in household em- 
and dress ings; gives leasons on stitches 
a danctudes a free coupon exchangeable for any 10 
cent McCall Transfer Pattern. Sold at any McCall Pat 
tern agency for 15 ‘cents; by mail 25 cents; in Canada 
for 20 cents; by mail 30 cents, 
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236-246 West 37th St. New York, N.Y = 
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Abors Luiltn Pathe 


are the modern baths. They 


add beauty to homes— insure 
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sanitary conditions—therefore 


add value. 


his side, peering 
It was a fair 


more, and Ethel was by 
eagerly out into the night 


drop to the ground below, but near at Tl “p broke” th ¢ 
hand was the low roof of the garage. ae embroke , with its 
Ethel, wondering if Barclay and the man | enameled-all-over, china-dish 


finish, lends a touch of refine- 
Builds 


into walls and floor—no corners, 


he pursued had used that means to reach | 
the yard, looked farther down the yard 
to where the alley light cast some illum- 
ination, and her heart beat fast at sight 
of Julian Barclay sitting astride the brick 


ment to any bathroom. 


crevices or spaces to accumulate 


wall. The watchers saw him lean down-| - 

ward toward the alley side, and a faint) Write for copy of ‘Standard, 

whisper reached them. Plumbing Fixtures forthe Home : 
“Ito, I tell you 1 have no more money 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mf. Co. 
DEPT. 64 PITTSBURGH 
“Pembroke” Baths can be seen 
eat any Standard” Showroom 


NEW YORK.... . 35 W. 31ST 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) 50 BROAD 


to spare.” 

How many minutes Ethel stood by the 
window she knew, but a strong 
hand drew her hall and 
inside the portiéres of alcove, as a 


never 
back across the 
the 


. ' BOSTON... 136 DEVONSHIRE 
noise of someone scrambling upward cut PHILADELPHIA 1215 WALNUT 
the stillness. A few seconds later, Julian WASHINGTON SOUTHERN BLOG 
? . | PITTSBURGH 106 SIXTH 
Barclay clambered through the window, CHICAGO 14-30 N. PEORIA 
turned, closed it, and sped swiftly up the ST, Louis 100 N. FOURTH 


KANSAS CITY, MO RIDGE ARCADE 


Staircase. CLEVELAND 4409 EUCLID 
In silence, Ethel walked over to the CINCINNATI 638 WALNUT 

° . " TOLEDO .. 311-321 ERIE 
staircase, Norcross at her side; but under COLUMBUS 243-255 S$. THIRD 
the full rays from the electric light on VOUNSSTOWN.--- 819 CHAPEL PLASS 
: WHEELING. 3120-30 JACOBS 

the newel post, she recoiled at the expres- ERIE 128 W. TWELFTH 
sion in the Professor’s eyes. LOS ANGELES. S7t MeseurT 
ote 2 ; LOUISVILLE 319 W. MAIN 
You must not tell,” she whispered, NASHVILLE 315 S. TENTH 
yutting o > Z imploring “y NEW ORLEANS 646 BARONNE 
putting out her h and: imploringly. You HOUSTON.......-.. PRESTON @ SMITH 
must not get Julian into trouble. He’— DALLAS 1200-1206 JACKSON 
. Sala . ” SAN ANTONIO. 212 LOSOYA 

her voice shook—“he can explain Sauna? Canina em 









Norcross laid a soothing hand on her TORONTO, CAN 59 E. RICHMOND 













li a a i a a i a a a a a a 


shoulder. “Trust me,” he whispered com- | reer nt alg Akg 
fortingly. “Good night.” And with a DETROIT OFFICE....HAMMOND BLDG 
sobbing word of thanks, Ethel fled up- 
stairs. 

[To be continued in the June McCatv’s] 


FRIVOLOUS ANN 








[Continued from page 93] 


| 
Ann only nodded, but her heart beat 


“But Ann,” he protested, using her first 
name unconsciously. “I-—-I—” 
Ann hurriedly thrust open the door. 











“Hadn’t you better come in?” she 
asked tremulously. 
When Miss Harkins appeared some 


moments later, to learn what had become 
of her boarder, she found them in e amy 


mother, seamstress 
needs. Heats itesif * with common Kerosene or Gasoline. 
Absolutely safe. Clean, odorless, convenient. Low price. 
Liberal Guarantee. The fast-selling— 
I Self-Heating |ron— Makes Ironing Easy 
per than electricity or Trons 8 hours for | cent, 
Saves miles of walking. Right size, shape, weight. Free 
Booklet,“‘Ironing Comfort.’ i-t-- prospect Some 
Ca Ney yy ag Write today. 
875, 121 


house wife, 


other’s arms—and Ann in her kimono! Men ana 
. Women 
Neither saw the scandalized Miss 
— WANTED! 
“Can you ever forgive me?” he was * 
| saying, “for being so stupid as to think | oun invention! Something 





Ann hid her glowing face against his | 
shoulder. 
“If you can forgive me,” she ‘ortee| 


















“for being so stupid as to try to be 
just frivolous.” 
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of the soothing, 
liniment, Absorbine, Jr. 


remarkably efficacious. 


ure herbs, an 


hen, 


and sores. 


Absorbine, Jr., 


10c in stamps. 





395 Temple St., 





A bottle of Absor 
handy for emergencies, is excellent 
health and accident insurance. 

USE ABSORBIN 
ever a high-grade liniment or a 
positive germicide is indicated. 

$/.00 a Bottle at Druggists 
or Postpaid. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be 


sent to your address on receipt of 


rub the tired muscles with a few drops 
refreshing, antiseptic 


You will find 


Absorbine, Jr., invigorates jaded 


it pleasant and convenient to use and 


muscles, 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 


limbers the joints and prevents second- day 
soreness and lameness after a strenuous, 
some day of sport or work. 


sorbine.J'! 


tire- 





combines efficiency with safety, being made of 
is positively non-poisonous. 
too, Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, powerful 
germicide which makes it especially valuable 
as an application for cuts, bruises 
No danger of infection if 
is applied prom 
ine, Jr., 


ly. 
ept 


, JR., where- 


Springfield, Mass. 





enamel splasher backs, etc. 


We pay freight—quick 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct “to You 


rite 
for the Kala- 
mazoo Catalog 
» —newest style ranges—new features, white 


Highest quality 


at wholesale prices. 300,000 satisfied owners. 
shipment. Ask 1 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
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ing prices. 
D-150¢ 


‘“ihemstitched and _  picot 
Georgette sleeves. 

hagen, Pearl Grey, 
Brown, Wistaria 
D-15 —~Same as D-15 


double wear advantage. 


Bior samples) 


Measure. Black 


paid 


¢% 















Greatest of step-saving devices 
—sets or clears the table in i, 
trip—serves luncheon, ete. All 
steel, light, strong. Lasts alife- 
time. Fol ids readil ceats atte: Te 
gray, black or brown. Single 





Georgette collarand cuffs ; seli-color 
Navy, Copen- 

Black, 
en ay $15.00 


Materait ty wear with ECONOMY 


Stric tly tailored suit of best 
quality All Wool French serge (send 
Made-to- Your- 
or Navy Blue. 
Bust sizes over 44, 10° extra. 
_e to 


FREE STYLE BOOK 


Misses’ and Children’s Ready- 
Made and Made-to- Measure wearing 
apparel at ECONOMY money-sav- 
Send for it today. 
-~Knife pleated new silhou- 
\ ette model dress; very fine quality 
2’ crépe de Chine (send for samples) 


edged ; 


Tan, 
but for 


Post paid 


$15.75. 


Post- 
7. 


Keonemy Mig. Oo., 429 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. 
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To Keep Syrup From SvucGarinc.— 
|Often maple syrup and other sugar 
|syrups grain when left standing for some 
|time. This can be prevented, howexyer, if 
a teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar is added 
to the syrup and the contents brought to 
a boil before it is set aside.—B. R., Lex- 





ington, Kentucky. 

To Prevent Fat From Spatrerinc.— 
| When frying anything that causes hot 
lgrease to pop in every direction, try 
sprinkling a little flour into the hot fat 
before beginning to fry the food. This 


will instantly stop the annoying spatter- 
ing.—M. H. G., Missouri. 


an ice- 
no way 


How to Preserve Mirx.—If 
box is not accessible and there is 
|of keeping milk cool, try adding a pinch 
of bicarbonate of soda to the milk. This 
| will preserve it for a much longer time.— 


M. G., New York City, N. Y. 


WHEN Borne Fisn.—A little vinegar 
poured over fresh fish before boiling it 
keeps it from breaking into bits—H. D., 
New York City, N. Y. 


A Wuippep Cream Hint.—Often when 
whipping cream that is light in weight, if 
one in a hurry, a small amount of 
lemon-juice added to the cream will hasten 
matters wonderfully—E. D., New York 
City, N. Y. 


1S 


To MaKe Cream Rise To THE Top. 
When milk bottles are jarred or shaken 
about in the handling, the cream is likely 
to mix with the milk. To make it rise to 
the top again quickly and separate from 
the milk, the whole should be heated until 
luke-warm and chilled suddenly. The 
skim which will form should then be re- 
moved through a muslin strainer —A. H., 
New York City, N. Y. 


How to Bake a Pounp Caxke.—Set 
your cake-pan in a vessel of warm water, 
jin the oven, and the cake will rise well 





UR HOJSEKEEPIN 
EXCHANGE 


| Conducted by HELEN HOPKINS 
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before beginning to bake. After it- begins 
to rise, remove it, pan and all, from the 
water and let it bake in the usual way. 
useful if the 


This method is especially 
oven is very hot.—K. C., Houston, Vir- 
ginia, 

An Enamet-Ware SAFEGUARD. 
Enameled cooking receptacles can be 
saved from cracking and chipping if, 
when they are first used, they are thor- 
oughly greased with butter—Mrs. T. E. 


E., DuBois, Illinois. 

WHEN CREAMING Butter.—When 
creaming butter for cake making, try 
pressing it through an ordinary potato- 
ricer. Much time and labor can be saved 
in this way.—Mrs. G. E. W., Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


A Hint ror Frencn Friep Potatoes 
—Always salt French fried potatoes after 
they have been fried. If salted before, 
the salt will draw the water into the po- 
tatoes, causing them to be crisp.— 
Mrs. A. B. B., Weehawken, New Jersey. 


less 


the cup in 
measured is greased 
every bit of 


Roches- 


To Save Morasses.—lf 
which molasses 
with a little butter or lard, 


molasses will come out.—H. W., 


is 


ter, New York. 
To Keep Sacuet-Scent Fresn.—An 
excellent method for preserving sachet- 


scent is to put a few drops of your fa- 
vorite perfume on a small piece of pumice 
and attach the pumice to the sachet-bag. 
—C. P. Bangor, Maine. 


Editor’s Note—We want your best 
ideas and suggestions for every phase of 
the home woman's activities. We will 
pay one dollar for each available con- 
tribution. Ideas which have appeared in 
print or are not original with the sender 
cannot be accepted. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts which enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope will be returned. 
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. a think! — 


You spend about 45 days a year at it! 


= G O 
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A woman who has to 
wash the family dishes 
tells us she figures that 
nearly 20 minutes for each 
meal means 45 eight-hour 
days a year on just this 
one part of woman's 


__} work. 


That is a great deal.of time for 
a woman to spend in so uncreative 
a work as dishwashing. 





Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with unusual cleansing properties. As 
Gold Dust contains no gritty substance, it dissolves thqroughly in either hot or cold water. 


/ 








Most women know that grease 
makeg the work in dishwashing. 
~ And millions of women have found 
that the grease comes off very 
quickly when Gold Dust is used— _ 
a tablespoonful to the dishpan 
of water. 


By all means use Gold Dust in 
your dishwater. See how much 
it helps. 


5c and larger packages. For 
sale everywhere. 






The Busy Cleaner 


| SRE FAIRBANK coMPanY? 


Makers ; 
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“Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS dolyour work” 











